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WHEN a woman neglects her husband’s Christmas present 
until the last minute, her race to the store usually ends in a 
tie. 





SANTA Craus should bring two electric trains to each family. 
That would leave one for the children to play with. 





THE most popular book of the current month seems to be 
the bankbook. 





SANTA CLAUS may be Santa Claus to the children, but he’s 
only a purse snatcher to dad. 





WHEN you have to go out in the snow on Christmas eve to 
cut that yule log you'll wish you’d done your Christmas 
chopping early. 





Very interesting yarn that, about the Prince of Wales 
doing fancy knitting. 





THEN there is the efficiency expert who gave his son a 
saxophone and a Boy Scout hatchet for Christmas. 





WHY BOYS WRIGGLE 


EARNED doctor of Columbia university made one of 

4 those thorough and scientific academic investigations as 
to why a boy wriggles in church. He established the ap- 
parently important fact that boys listening to talks on the 
meaning of life do wriggle; that when listening to good music, 
charming poetry or thrilling stories they do not wriggle. ‘This 
seemed to be about as far as the scientific method could go. 

The results of this scholarly work would have been even 
more valuable than they are if the methodic observers had also 
included adults within their scope. The subject of the mean- 
ing of life, especially when lengthily discussed by the average 
preacher who has not given much thought to it will make the 
best folks wriggle. Not so frankly and defiantly, of course, 
but pretty certainly to the point of letting the mind wriggle 
away from the subject at times—and even possibly nodding. 

It is frankly to be feared that the learned professor has not 
gone completely to the bottom of this important subject. 





Wirth the advent of the talkies, all the world’s a screen 
and all the players brayers. 





A BiG business man is one who talks golf at the office and 
business on the links. 





Most friendship$ stop at the dollar sign. 
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CAPITAL NOT SO WICKED 
EVERAL cities in the East and in the Middle West wany. 


ed to be the seat of the national government, and in tly 
past they have considered themselves unlucky, and possibly 


unfairly treated, at not having been chosen as the national 


capital. It is quite likely they are feeling differently about j: 
now, especially if they have taken the trouble to read the 
speeches of those congressmen who seem to take a peculiar joy 
in making speeches about the terrible, the rotten conditions 


of the capital. Being privileged—not responsible in the 
ordinary way for what they say—they do not have to be care. 
ful of their statements, and they are not. There is usually 
man, sometimes two, in each house who specializes in hunting 
up charges to broadcast against the capital. Since the great 
majority of congressmen are unaware of anything terrible— 
even after these specialists have made their inflammatory 
charges—it must be concluded that Washington is denounced 
because it is the capital, and because the denouncers are in jt 
and do not have to weigh their words. 





THE go-getter usually has to be that way because he got hier. 





THE new small currency may be easier to counterfeit, but 
most people find it just as hard to make honestly. 





Tuis is the day of overproduction and our law-making bodies 
are no exception to the rule. 





ARE WE JOINERS? 


(THE alleged propensity of Americans to join organizations 
and wear buttons, badges and ribbons of membership has 
long been subject matter for the domestic jokester and the 
foreign detractor, but if anybody ever denied there was any- 
thing in it he will now have to hang his head and keep silent. 

Look at Mr. Arnold! It took the lobby investigating com- 
mittee weeks to learn of the various things he had organized— 
tariff associations, taxpayers’ leagues, economic councils, legis- 
lative councils and whatnot—and the senators are wondering 
yet how many they failed to find. Arnold is a man who 
recognized this national weakness and took advantage of It. 
He was evidently able to get up a new organization every fev 
days. And he also knew how to collect for them. Some o! 
the biggest names in the country are on his lists, and fo 
thousands. Apparently there were long lines of “joiners” read) 
for his new clubs and leagues. Probably they wanted to 
mention the memberships on their business cards—or have 
them ready for the time they might crash the Who’s Who. 

“Every man at his best state is altogether vanity,” said 
the Psalmist. 










IF rt wasn’t for dancing, many of our young moderns 
wouldn’t know what perspiration is. 








PresiDENT Hoover is said to be thriving on his man-killing 
job. He probably realizes that to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States he must uphold his own. 





CENTURIES ago in Europe the laws allowed the smashing o! 
spectacles which weren't right. What a grand time the 
spectacle smashers would have in a typical American crowd 
of today, where about 40 per cent wear spectacles with frames 
which make them/look like horned owls, penguins, laughing 
hyenas or orang<utans! 
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Was Byrd’s Flight to the South Pole Worth the Price? 


Commander Rich- 

ard E. Byrd and 
three companions left 
their camp at Little America in the 
“Floyd Bennett” and made a successful 
flight over the south pole and back to 
their base. 

It was a spectacular flight—a magnifi- 
cent adventure—but the world is asking 
whether it was worth the risk and the 
expense. What good could possibly 
come from a hasty flight over a region 
already traversed by Amundsen and 
Scott with their dog sledges? 

Let us first take a glance at the feat 
itself. In 1928 Byrd, with one of the 
most elaborate and costly expeditions 
ever fitted out for exploration, left New 
York for the Bay of Whales in the ant- 
arctic and established himself at Little 
America. The purpose of the expedi- 
tion, of course, was alleged to be scien- 
tific, and a large corps of geologists, 
botanists, meteorologists and other sci- 
entists was taken along. Nobody would 
supply so much money for a mere flight 
over the pole. Americans are suckers, 
but they will not bite unless the hook is 
well covered with juicy bait. “Science,” 
that magic word, was used for bait in 
this instance, as it has been in many 
others. 

Much hard work had to be done be- 
fore the spectacular flight could be 
made. Men had to suffer. Tempera- 
tures of 50 and 60 degrees below zero 
are not uncommon along the coastal 
shelf during the long antarctic night. 
During last September the average tem- 
perature at Little America was 44 below 
zero. A man with the expedition from 
North Dakota discovered for the first 
time that he had been born in the 
tropics. 

For several hundred miles from Little 
America on the Bay of Whales toward 
the south pole the country is compara- 
tively level. This vast region is known 
as the Ross ice shelf or barrier. Before 
the geological party could study the 
mountains lying beyond it was neces- 
sary to lay a series of bases or food 
depots along the route by means of dog 
Sledges. This required a great deal of 
planning and hard work, but it was ac- 
complished. The last base was laid at 
the foot of the Maud mountains and 
Byrd was ready for his spectacular 
flight to the south pole. 

From Little America to the pole is 
nearly 800 miles, somewhat farther than 
the distanee flown by Byrd from King’s 


(* NOVEMBER 30 


What Benefit Could Possibly Result from a Flight 
Over a Region Already Traversed with Dog Sledges? 


Bay to the north pole. But in many re- 
spects the problem was a more difficult 
one, notwithstanding the numerous de- 
pots along half of the route. Every- 
body who knows anything at all about 
gas engines and airplanes knows that an 
airplane decreases in speed and in- 
creases in fuel consumption as it gains 
altitude. 

Now the south pole is a great plateau 
which rises, almost abruptly in places 






































Scene of Commander Byrd’s Explorations 
in Antarctica. 


according to Byrd, from the coastal ice 
shelf. Some of the highest peaks are 
15,000 feet in altitude. Byrd’s problem, 
therefore, was not to get the plane to 
take off with the necessary gas and food 
supply but to get it ‘o make sufficient 
altitude with such a toad to pass over 
the mountains. 

His plan apparently worked out per- 
fectly. After passing the last depot 
on the ice barrier, the aviator, continu- 
ing on over the seemingly endless moun- 
tain ranges, reached the region of the 
pole itself and returned without serious 
mishap. It was necessary to throw most 
of their food supply overboard as well 
as gas cans. Nineteen hours were re- 
quired to make the complete round trip 
from Little America to the pole and 
back. 

Maj. Tryggve Gran, a Norwegian ex- 
plorer who accompanied Scott in the 
antarctic, stated that “the whole ex- 


pedition appears to be 
a speculation in sensa- 
tions.” With this most 
of the world will not 
agree, at least not in its derogatory 
sense. People admire the kind of 
pluck and courage required for such 
efforts as this of Commander Byrd’s. 
Byrd himself says the flight had three 
purposes, namely, to obtain more defi- 
nite information as to the extent of the 
mountain ranges seen by Amundsen, 
to learn whether high land exists be- 
yond the south pole, and to survey with 
aerial cameras the almost unknown 
area over which he flew. 


There are two reasons why state- 
ments such as Maj. Gran’s should not be 
taken too much to heart. In the first 
place explorers, like — and gram- 
marians, are pathetically jealous of one 
another. They literally burn with envy 
when they see another in the sun 
where they would like to be themselves. 

In the second place, the flight to the 
pole, though spectacular and possibly 
economically useless, is only a small 
part of the achievement of the expe- 
dition as a whole. While Byrd, Bal- 
chen, June and McKinley were pre- 
paring for and making their flight, the’ 
geologists were busy gathering speci- 
mens of rock with which they hope to 
solve the geological mysteries of the 
antarctic continent. At the same time 
zoologists were studying the plant and 
animal and bird life in the antarctic 
seas along the Ross ice shelf. 


The contributions toward the science 
of weather and meteorology alone may 
justify the great expense and risk of the 
expedition, ultimately if not immediate- 
ly. Meteorologists the world over are 
agreed that long-range weather fore- 
casts will not be accurate until they 
are in possession of more information 
relative to the arctic and antarctic re- 
gions, which are weather breeders. 

It is often said in detraction of Byrd 
that he obtained his discharge from the 
American navy because of physical dis- 
abilities, and that after obtaining such 
discharge he flew over two poles and 
made a nonstop flight across the At- 
lantic! 


That is true. But what of it? 


It should make every red-blooded 
American smile and rejoice that our 
nation has given birth to such a man. 
There was hardly an instant during any 
one of these long and dangerous flights 
when the plucky viking of the air was 
not face to face with death. 
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TOPICAL TOPICS 





STIMSON ASKS FOR PEACE 


The way of the peace-maker is hard 
—a fact which Secretary of State Stim- 
son has learned anew. 

After worrying for months over the 
static state of war between Russia and 
China on the Manchurian border Stim- 
son took occasion upon the reports of 
armed. conflicts, “many casualties” and 
“thousands of inhabitants driven from 
their homes” to remind the two powers 
that they had agreed by signing the 
Kellogg pact to refrain from offensive 
war, and to ask them directly to “re- 
frain or desist.” In identical notes to 
the two powers—to Russia through 
France—the Secretary referred to a 
promise they made on his representa- 
tion last July to observe the peace pact 
and not to resort to war unless at- 
tacked. In conclusion he warned the 
two governments that the respect in 
which they -would be held by the rest 
of the world would “depend upon the 
way in which they carry out these most 
sacred promises.” 

At the same time Secretary Stimson 
asked the leading powers, signatories 
of the Kellogg pact, to join with him 
in his peace-making effort. This was 
readily done by France, Great Britain 
and Italy. Germany replied that since 
she had already been active in trying 
to effect peace between the two powers 
she was in a “special position” and 
would “reserve decision” as to the next 
step. Japan also claimed a_ special 
position and refused to be associated 
with the notes. 


The answer of Russia was prompt 
and very tart. After declaring that 
Russian soii had been invaded and Rus- 
sian villages attacked, and that “the 
actions of the Red army had due con- 





—Philadelphia Inquirer 


*A Full House is Hard to Beat” 


sideration of self-defense and were in 
no wise violations of any obligations 
of the Paris pact” the note stated that 
the American declaration “cannot be 
taken as a friendly act.” Especially so 
since the Soviet and Mukden govern- 
ment had already agreed to several 














—Rocky Mountain News 
Corralled at Last? 


conditions and were proceeding with 
direct negotiations which promised a 
prompt settlement. In conclusion the 
Soviet note, drawn up by Maxim Litvi- 
noff, expressed “amazement” that the 
United States, “which by its own will 
has no official relations with the Soviet, 
deems it possible to apply to it with 
advice and counsel.” 

The charge of “unfriendly act” appar- 
ently nettled Secretary Stimson who in 
a statement to the public—not to Russia 
—asserted that not only under the Kel- 
logg pact do cosignatories have the right 
to call the attention of each other to 
dangers to world peace but that such a 
right was agreed to under the Hague 
convention as far back as 1899. He de- 
nied that his act was unfriendly, and he 
reaffirmed his belief in public opinion 
as an agency for settling disputes. 


HUSBAND NOT FORCED TO PAY 


As Congressman George Huddleston 
was sitting in his office smoking and 
reminiscing over old Spanish War days 
an unexpected caller dropped in and 
served him with a summons in a law- 
suit brought by a Washington fur com- 
pany for a debt of $245—the balance on 
a purchase made by Mrs. Huddleston. 
Mr. Huddleston, stating that it was the 
first he had heard of either the trans- 
action or the company, accepted the 
service and announced that he would 


fight. 
In the municipal court Mr. Hud- 
dleston stated that he had long al- 


lowed his wife $75 a month for her 
personal expenses and had forbidden 
her to pledge his credit. He said it had 
always been his personal custom to do 
all his buying for himself and family 
on a cash basis, and he thought his wife 
was conforming to-his instructions to 
do the same thing. 


Justice Robb of the municipal court 
in a very learned ruling, in which he 
quoted Lord Justice Bramwell and sev- 
eral other English and American au- 
thorities, ancient and modern, decided 
for Representative Huddleston. He laid 
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down the rule that when a husband |); 
once performed his duty to provide for 
his wife he may not be compelled in 4 
court of law to do so again. The gist 
of this important decision was tha 
a wife who has been furnished su(jj- 
cient cash with which to buy her cloth- 
ing has no right to make purchases () 
her husband’s credit without his cop- 
sent. Also, that a tradesman cannot 
go to court and collect from the hus- 
band under such circumstances.  [) 
other words, if the dealer fails to in- 
form himself of the situation befor 
granting the credit he is taking 4 
chance and must abide by the conse- 
quences. It was a question that had 
come up many times in courts. 


HOOVER’S CALL TO BUSINESS 


The appeal of President Hoover io 
governors of states, farmers, manu! 
turers, railroads, laborers, utility in- 
terests and industrial leaders in gen 
eral to aid in the stabilization of busi- 
ness and sustained prosperity resulted 
in pledges amounting to an estimated 
total of six billion dollars to be spent 
on public and private works. 

And the end is not yet in sight, for 
Congress, responding eagerly to an in 
vitation to spend money, is talking of 
over $200,000,000 for public buildings — 
and various other things in proportion 

Among the bids for the prevention 
of unemployment and to guard against 
a business slump the utilities group led 
with an estimate of $1,400,000,000 for 
new construction. Not all the railroads 
have been heard from, but they are 
figured at about $1,000,000,000. The 
states, most of which responded en- 
thusiastically to the -President’s call, 
were put down for about $500,000,000 
before Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
made available to them $100,000,000 in 
federal money to be matched with a 
like amount for building public roads. 
In fact, President Henry of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association estimates 
that a total of $2,500,000,000 will be 
spent on road building in 1930—which 
is only a reasonable improvement over 
the $1,660,000,000 spent in 1929. And 
while more cars are rolling over longer 
and better roads there will be new 
ships launched at sea. Mail contracts 
to be let under recommendations of thi 
interdepartmental board will call for 
the construction of 440 new vessels 
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—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
On the Job 


within the next 10 years at an esti- 
mated cost of $250,000,000—25 contracts 
having been already awarded. 

The response to the President’s call 
was so enthusiastic and convincing, 
and the President’s message to Congress 
was so optimistic that the poor broken- 
down stock market took heart and be- 
gan to get up on its own feet to join 
in the general confidence. 


INDUSTRY MAY BAN WAR 


War can be effectively and finally 
abolished by the industrial leaders of 
the world, in the opinion of Edward 
N. Hurley, former chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, and he 
has taken the first step to have industry 
act. This he did by writing a letter to 
the president of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, M. George 
Theunis of Belgium, asking that the 
proposal be placed on the agenda of 
that body for consideration. 

Specifically Mr. Hurley suggests that 
industrial leaders of the world could 
and should take concerted action to con- 
trol the world’s supply of iron, coal, 
rubber, manganese, nickel, aluminum, 
petroleum, news print, tungsten, chro- 
mium and mercury so that no govern- 
ment could get enough of these essen- 
tial materials to wage war. He believes 
they could do it easily. And just to 
make it easy for the International 
Chamber Mr. Hurley gives them a small 
list of executives of big industrial con- 
cerns in the leading countries who 
could turn the trick. 

In urging his plan Mr. Hurley is not 
attacking the Kellogg pact, the dis- 
armament conferences, Locarno treaties 
and the League of Nations; he believes 
in them all, but does not believe they 
could resist the pressure of nationalis- 
tic excitement when aroused. He thinks 
the industrialists could. And the first 
echo of British opinion agrees with 
him. Matthew Anderson, general man- 
ager of Liverpool, Inc., a civic organi- 
zation in that shipping center, said in a 
Washington speech that war can be, 
and may be, abolished by business men 
rather than by statesmen and politicians. 

Just how the industrialists would be 
able to keep government troops from 
Seizing the needed material—and even 
the big industrialists themselves—was 
not explained. 


Cross Currents in Education 


Duties of Federal Government in Education Seriously Studied 
as Many Ask What Education is All About and Why 


LL kinds of people and nearly 

every kind of agency have taken 

a hand in American schools and 
school-teaching. All churches are active, 
and so are some anti-church organiza- 
tions. The states, of course, bear the 
brunt of the expense, but they are aided 
by the national government, by various 
societies and by countless philanthro- 
pists. Dying millionaires give more 
money to education than to any other 
cause. 


It has been estimated that a million 
teachers are employed in this country; 
that $2,000,000,000 a year is spent for 
education; that $5,000,000,000 is invest- 
ed in school property, and that a fourth 
of the money raised by taxation goes 
for schooling. 


Yet there is great confusion as to 
what education is, what it should be, 
what ought to be the goal of the schools 
and how that goal should be attained. 
There have been great changes in re- 
cent years, especially in the methods 
and aims of secondary schools and col- 
leges. Every college president has 
ideas of his own, and every man who 
leaves a million to a school either sug- 
gests or directs how the school should 
use it. Of course propaganda has been 
rife in schools owned by private per- 
sons or corporations. Public schools 
were supposed to be free from such 
contamination, but the Federal Trade 
Board discovered that the power in- 
terests were cultivating them like a rich 








EDUCATION FUNDS 


The Bureau of Education lists 15 
independent funds for the aid of edu- 
cation in the United States. The prin- 
cipal ones, with their contributions, 
are as follows: 

Carnegie Foundation for Advance- 
ment of Teaching and the Carnegie 
Corporation spent $6,228,000 in 1927 
for teachers’ pensions, library serv- 
ice, etc. . 

Rockefeller Foundation spent $42,- 
179,000 in 1928 for educational, sci- 
entific and charitable purposes. 














General Education Board, designed 

to assist John D. Rockefeller in dis- 

tributing gifts to education and to 

afford a medium through which other 

men of means might contribute to- 

ward the same end, has contributed 
$17,487,000 since 1902. 

The Commonwealth Fund appro- 
priated $2,084,000 in 1928 for educa- 
tion and child welfare. 

The Jeanes Fund contributed last 
year $106,547 for improvement of 
negro rural schools. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund appropri- 
ated $364,831 last year for education- 
al, religious and charitable purposes. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund, capital- 
ized at $1,200,000, established fellow- 
ships in 1928 in three Southern uni- 
versities in the interest of negro 
education. 

The John F. Slater Fund spent $69,- 
050 in 1928 to pay salaries of pro- 
fessors of English or science in 
universities. 
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—Philadelphia Inquirer 
Like Filling a Rat Hole 


field—“the greatest crime against civil- 
ization,” as the president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers called it. 


Some think the federal government 
should take over the supervision of 
education through the passage of the 
Curtis-Reed bill which would establish 
a Department of Education with a sec- 
retary in the President’s cabinet. Others 
exclaim that nothing could be more 
dangerous than the invasion of states’ 
rights by the creation of another great 
federal agency honeycombed with pol- 
itics and hampered with inefficiency. 


Anyway, a survey of the duties of 
the federal government toward educa- 
tion is now being made. The money 
for this survey—$100,000—was contrib- 
uted from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
and the work is being conducted by the 
National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. The beginning of such a study 
was made several months ago when at 
the suggestion of President Hoover Sec- 
retary of Interior Wilbur and officials 
of various educational groups selected 
a committee of 51 educators to study 
the problem of the government’s par- 
ticipation in education. Among other 
things it is desired to learn what pub- 
lic opinion is in regard to the govern- 
ment’s participation in education. 


To start with it has been assumed 
that there is unanimous agreement that 
the general government may and should 
function in the following five ways: 


1. Handle educational statistics of all 
kinds. 

2. Do research work in educational prob- 
lems. 

3. Maintain for the public a great library 
of educational works. 

4. Maintain a legislative digest and in- 
formation service. 

5. Furnish experts to cooperate with 
states and communities. 


In the plan of this survey nothing 
was said about a Department of Educa- 
tion, but it may be expected that the 
study will throw much light on the 
question of how the people feel about 
such a department. 
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Compulsory Bayonet Drill 


The Capital City is an Outstanding Example of the Efficiency 
of the Army in Drilling the Youth of the High Schools 

















A Washington High School Cadet Company at Drill 


dents and the military drills of 
Japanese tots—against which so 
many hands are raised in horror in this 
country—have nothing on the compul- 
sory bayonet exercises of Washington’s 
high school boys. Law requires them 
to undergo instruction in the rudiments 
of war. 
The appropriation act for the District 
of Columbia, approved by Congress 
back in 1907, provides: 


‘ke “goose step” of German stu- 


Hereafter every male pupil in attendance 
at the high schools shall be admitted to 
and shall serve in the high school cadets 
unless excused from such service by the 
principal, on certificate of one of the medi- 
cal inspectors of schools that he is physi- 
cally disqualified for such service, or on the 
written request of his parent or guardian. 


However, physical disability of stu- 
dents and the feeling of some capital 
parents against compulsory military 
training is such that only about 40 per 
cent of the white male high school 
students are in the cadets. On the 
other hand, the proportion for the 
colored schools is about 70 per cent. 
Regular army officers are detailed by 
the War Department as instructors, just 
as is done at colleges and other large 
educational institutions. 


Not long ago the District of Columbia 
Parent-Teacher Associations registered 
objection to the local education authori- 
ties’ proposal to extend its compulsory 
military training to the junior high 
schools. This organization of mothers 
and teachers explained that it does not 
object to uniforms and soldierly drill 
for older boys but does think it unwise 
to inculcate the war spirit in younger 
minds. 


This was in line with the Federal 
Council of Churches report that com- 
pulsory military training in the schools 
—especially the public schools—is for- 
eign to American ideals. The Presby- 
terian, Northern Baptist and Metho- 


dist Episcopal churches are 
those also to score the practice. 

“Under the pretext of healthy drill 
and physical education,” complains 
Raymond B. Fosdick, lawyer and war- 
time head of training camp activities 
for both army and navy, “we are stim- 
ulating a revival of the same distorted 
nationalism that was responsible for 
the catastrophe of 1914.” President 
Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch college 
believes that school military training 
“has as its chief result, not increased 
efficiency in the technique of warfare, 
but rather a change in the mental out- 
look of young people so that they 
look upon war as a normal part of life 
and expect to take part in it.” 

Military men and various patriotic 
organizations have been quick to cry 
“bolshevik” against those who dare 


among 
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PRESERVE FOR REFERENCE 


EXECUTIVE 
President: Herbert Clark Hoover, Cal., salary $75,000 
with $25,000 extra for traveling expenses and $117,000 more 
for clerk hire and other White House expenses—$217,000 in 
all. Secretaries to President: George Akerson, Minn., 
Lawrence Richey, Pa., and Walter H. Newton, Minn., 
$10,000 each. Vice President: Charles Curtis, Kans., 
salary $15,000 (no living quarters provided). 
CONGRESS 
President pro tem of Senate: Senator George H. Moses, 
N. H. (no extra pay unless acting as vice president). 
Speaker of House: Nicholas Longworth, Ohio, salary 
$15,000. Salaries. Senators and representatives receive 
$10,000 each, but former are allowed $6,800 extra for clerk 
hire and representatives $3,200. Party Division in 7ist 
Congress: Senate—56 Rep., 39 Dem., 1 Farm.-Lab. 
House—266 Rep., 163 Dem., Farm.-Lab. 1, vacancies 5. 
Women: House has eight (5 Rep., 3 Dem.). Ratio of 
Representation: Each state has two senators. House 
representation is still based on 1910 census—one member 
to each 211,877 population. 
CABINET 
Department Heads (in order of presidential succession) : 
State, Henry L. Stimson, N._Y.; Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, Pa.; War, — — -j; Justice, William 
D. Mitchell, Minn.; Post Office, Walter F. Brown, Ohio; 
Navy, Charles F. Adams, Mass.; Interior, Ray L. Wilbur, 
Cal.; Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, Mo.; Commerce, 
Robert L. Lamont, Ill.; Labor, James J. Davis, Pa. 
Salary of each $15,000. 


SUPREME COURT 

Chief Justice: William H. Taft, Conn., (Rep.), salary 
$20,500. Associate Justices. Harlan F. Stone, N. Y., 
(Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, Mass., (Rep.); Pierce Butler, 
Minn., (Dem.); Willis VanDeventer, Wyo., (Rep.); James 
McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., 
(Dem.); George Sutherland, Utah, (Rep.); Edward TT, 
Sanford, Tenn., (Rep.). Salary of each $20,000, 
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object to military training, asserting 
that such training is essential to the 
individual health of young American 
manhood and insurance for adequate 
national defense. “Many do not, so ,» 
will not, understand the difference })e- 
tween militarism and military train- 
ing,” a high War Department officia! 
wails. 

Yet it is not so much against the 
idea of military training as against 
compulsory training that so many 
minds are arrayed. The latter include 
such outstanding examples as Dea 
Roscoe Pound of Harvard law schoo): 
Bishop William F. Anderson of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, President 
William A. Neilson of Smith collece., 
Judge Albert B. Anderson of the United 
States circuif court of appeals, Pr: 
dent Mary Wooley of Mt. Holyoke ¢o!- 
lege, Rabbi Harry Levi of Cincinia' 
Dr. David L. Edsall, dean of Harvard 
medical school, and Prof. Francis | 
Sayre, of the same college and son 
law of President Wilson. 

Even Mr. Coolidge when president, 
came out against the bayonet manual! 
as a school textbook, explaining that 
though he believes military training 
essential in building up the body he 
fears the use of firearms by schoolboys 
tends to develop the militaristic spirit 
which the world is now trying to get 
away from. 


e Ss o 
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BEAUTY COSTS IN FRANCE 

French women, declare Paris statis- 
ticians, pay for beauty aids $300,000,000 
a year—more than the women of any 
other nation, even of the United States. 
The reason lies in the constant change 
in styles and shades of lipsticks, rouges, 
face powders and all the other cos- 
metics employed by the fair sex. ‘This 
change in the styles is artfully encour- 





aged by the manufacturers. Their 
slogan is “a complexion for ever) 


dress.” Manufacturers of cosmetics 
rank with automobile makers as the 
richest men in France. 


A peculiar fact is that the small lip- 
stick is the most expensive item of 
Madame’s beauty battery. It accounts 
for one-third of the $300,000,000 total! 
cost. Not that the little lipstick is ex- 
pensive in itself, but they are regularly 
discarded before they are half used up 
—either for one of a slightly brighter 
shade, or just to have a new and nicer- 
looking one. 


<i 
——_ 


PATERSOMIANS TYPE FAST 


Typists are fast in Paterson, N. J. 
When the international contest was re- 
cently held in Toronto George Hoss- 
field of Paterson became the world’s 
champion by writing an average of 135 
words a minute. Two fellow towns- 
men, Albert Tangora and Barney Sta- 
pert, won second and third places re- 
spectively. 





-— 
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VICTORY! 
Reggie pawed the campus sod 
But couldn’t make the football squad; 
His sister was a perfect dream— 
She made the whole darned team. 
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~ CURRENT EVENTS 





White House 
Appointment of Patrick Jay Hurley, of 
Oklahoma, as secretary of war to succeed 
James W. Good, is made by President, grati- 
fying the wish of Southern states for a 
cabinet member from the South. 


Business 

The “great responsibility for stability and 
prosperity” is on the shoulders of the whole 
people, President Hoover tells a representa- 
tive group of America’s leading industrial- 
ists meeting at Washington. He urges ac- 
tion to counteract the threatened depres- 
sion created by the recent stock market 
panie and declares the “cure for unem- 
ployment is to find jobs.” 

Wages of all Ford Motor Co. employees 
in this country are increased a total of $20,- 
(000,000 a year, announces Edsel Ford, presi- 
dent. Minimum wage of $6 a day is raised 
to $7, while employees receiving from $7 to 
$10 a day will get five cents more per hour. 
It is the third raise since 1914. 

Unitization of oil pools to control pro- 
duction is recommended to all oil companies 
in this country by the American Petroleum 
Institute meeting in Chicago. The plan 
would insure orderly and economical de- 
velopment and production and the preven- 
tion of waste, benefiting consumer as well 
as producer, it is claimed. 


Prohibition 

Sellers and buyers of intoxicants are 
equally guilty under Alabama law, rules 
State Supreme Court Judge Virgil Bouldin, 
reversing decision of court of appeals. Ac- 
cording to Alabama’s criminal code (1923) 
“any person who shall act as an agent or 
assisting friend of the seller or buyer in 
procuring an unlawful sale of any prohib- 
ited liquors” is subject to conviction. 

Sale of Canadian government guns and 
supplies to rum runners along the Canadian 
border is charged against W. R. McKay, 
former captain in the Canadian army ord- 
nance corps, who is detained at Los Angeles 
awaiting extradition proceedings. 


Courts 

Senators Cole Blease, of South Carolina, 
and Thomas Heflin, of Alabama, refuse to 
answer subpoenas by the grand jury inves- 
tigating the mysterious death of Detective 
Arthur Serivener in Washington in 1926. 
Lawmakers cite congressional immunity. 

Perjury trial of James J. Otto, former 
partner in the Albany baseball and stock 
market pool, results in conviction by New 








An Old But Ever-Timely Message 


York jury. Otto was charged with having 
given false testimony to grand jury inves- 
tigating affairs of the pool to save “high- 
er-ups.” 

Crime 

There are more crimes committed in 
smaller cities than in larger ones, says the 
Census Bureau, following survey for 1923. 
Also, figures show education is a deterrent 
for crime. Persons between 15 and 34 
years of age accounted for 73.6 per cent 
of prison commitments. Cities of from 
25,000 to 100,000 show the highest commit- 
ment ratio, 28.6 per 100,000, just slightly 
above places with from 2,500 to 10,000. 
Cities of 10,000 to 25,000 are the best be- 
haved, says the bureau. Only 22.2 per 
cent of the crimes were committed in rural 
sections. 

Photograph radioed across Atlantic re- 
sults in arrest at Harwich, England, of C. P. 
S. Westergaard, banker, wanted in New 
York for $60,000 fraud. 


Government 

Unless abuse of public lands is stopped 
the West will become a vast expanse of 
man-made barrenness, floods, erosion and 
decay, repeating the degradation of Korea 
and parts of China, warns Secretary. of the 
Interior Wilbur in his annual report to Con- 
gress. From Nebraska west, water and 
water alone is the key to our future, he 
says. 

Deficit of more than $14,400,000 for the 
fiscal year 1929 is reported by the Shipping 
Board. Three-fourths of this loss was in the 
operation of freighters. Government’s pas- 
senger fleet, however, operated at a profit 
of some $15,000, and tanker lines $54,000. 


Aviation 

Search by Col. Lindbergh and others for 
missing Pilot Thomas P. Nelson, flying 
mail plane in snow storm from Bellefonte, 
Pa., to Cleveland, ends in finding of body 
and plane in ravine near Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio. Partly opened parachute is evidence 
that Nelson realized danger too late. 


Parachute jumping record for women is 
claimed by Billie Brown of El Monte, Cal., 
who leaps from an airplane 18,000 feet above 
terra firma. It is her 54th jump. 


General 

First general telephone service between 
ships and land is inaugurated when Com- 
modore H. A. Cunningham, senior ranking 
officer of the American merchant marine 
aboard the Leviathan, 200 miles from shore, 
converses with Walter S. Gifford, president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in New York and Representative Fred 
A. Britten, of Illinois, in Washington. Con- 
versations are overheard by other repre- 
sentatives and government officials at the 
Capitol. 

“We Fly,” a “biography” of Col. Lind- 
bergh, which Dorrance & Co., of Philadel- 
phia had accepted for publication, turns out 
to be a hoax. Gerald .R. Gage, 46-year-old 
letter carrier of Los Angeles, is charged 
with impersonating Col. Lindbergh and his 
former aide, Donald E. Keyhoe, in writing 
the manuscript. Gage was in a position 
to intercept all maii. going to Lindbergh and 
Keyheoe at Los Angeles, 

“I only wanted to rest; my nerves were 
shattererl,” explains Richard G. Brophy, 
formerly’ second in command of Byrd’s 
antarctic expedition, who last August left 
a suicide note in. New York, then secretly 
went to Nebraska where as C. Manning Mit- 
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—New York World 
The World’s Greatest Drop Kicker 


chell he got a job as copyreader on the 
Omaha Morning Bee. “I’m going back to 
New York and start all over again,” he tells 
a fellow editor who discovered Brophy’s 
identity from a picture taken with Bryd and 
Mayor Jimmie Walker. 

Only one out of every 20 persons in this 
country has a bathtub, says Prof. Stanley 
A. Smith, of Washington State college. This 
is in vivid contrast with one out of seven 
owning autos. 

Burt M. McConnell, “modern caveman” of 
New York, who went into the Canadian 
wilds to wrest a living from the forest 
primeval in order to obtain material for 
magazine articles, returns to civilization 
with plenty of experience, plus a limp caused 
by a blister on his foot. 

“Published reports that cadets never talk 
to me or that my relations with them 
are strained are absolutely false,” asserts 
Alonzo Parham, negro cadet appointed to 
West Point academy from Chicago, whose 
permission to talk for publication breaks 
a century-old policy of the academy. “All 
the officers are giving me a square deal,” 
he adds. 

Gene Tunney, retired world’s heavyweight 
boxing champion, returns to this country 
after long sojourn in Europe. He brings 
with him Mrs. Tunney, the former Polly 
Lauder, whom he married in Rome in 
October, 1928. Denying reports that he 
would reenter the fight ring, Tunney says, 
“My great wish now is to live quietly and 
simply.” 

Alleged original Chippendale highboy 
from estate of Dr. Hayes Agnew, of Phila- 
delphia, made in the Quaker city between 
1760 and 1770, is sold for $12,000. 

As John D. Rockefeller, 90, goes to win- 
ter home at Ormond Beach, Fla., John D. 
Rockefeller, 3rd, who is 23 years old, be- 
gins work in Standard Oil Co.’s New York 
office. John D. 3rd is a graduate of Prince- 
ton. He will try to learn everything he 
can about the oil business, he says. 


Deaths 

Representative W. W. Griest, of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., dies at Mount Clemens, Mich., at 
age of 71. 

James P. Noonan, 52, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electric Work- 
ers, dies of burns sustained in fire in his 
home at Washington. 

Robert Reid, 67, internationally known 
artist, who painted murals in Library of 
Congress, at Washington, dies at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 


a 
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UNTANGLE THIS 
Wetmore—What is that ‘Senator’s atti- 
tude on prohibition? 
Dryden—Oh, he’s a contortionist. 
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PARLEY PLANS ANNOUNCED 


Prime Minister MacDonald announced 
that the five-power naval conference 
which wil! meet in London January 21 
will hold its opening session in the gal- 
lery of the House of Lords and will then 
adjourn to St. James’ Palace where sub- 
sequent sessions will be held on spe- 
cial invitation of King George. The 
premier himself; Henderson, ‘the for- 
eign secretary; A. V. Alexander, first 
lord of the admiralty, and Wedgwood 
Benn, secretary of state for India, will 
be the leading British delegates. In addi- 
tion all the dominions of the empire 
have been invited to send delegates 
to the conference. “There will be only 
one subject on the agenda,” declared 
MacDonald, “namely, how best the five 
powers represented at the con*erence 
can agree upon reduction and limita- 
tion of war vessels on the basis of mu- 
tually accepted strengths.” 


EIELSON LOST IN SIBERIA 


Hope that Carl Ben Eielson will ever 
be found alive is fading fast. He and 
his mechanic, Earl Borland, were last 
heard of when their plane was heard in 
a fog off North Cape, Siberia. Eielson, 
piloting an all-metal cabin plane be- 
longing to the Alaska Airways, was on 
his way to take off passengers and furs 
from the “Nanuk,” a fur ship locked in 
the ice near North Cape. On board the 
vessel are Olaf Swenson, president of 
a large fur company, and his 20-year-old 
daughter. Ejielson took off some of the 
passengers and some of the furs and 
was returning for a second try when he 
was lost. The temperature hangs around 
30 below zero and it is difficult to send 
out aerial expeditions to search for him. 
The engineer of the “Nanuk” left the 

















Home of Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviet Union in Moscow, where affairs of 
state are discussed and decided. 





vessel with a dog team and explored the 
coast for 90 miles in quest of the lost 
aviators. Near the “Nanuk,” with its 
million-dollar cargo of furs, is a soviet 
ship, also frozen in. Frank Dorbandt, 
who was aiding Eielson with another 
plane, was compelled to return to Nome. 
Eielson holds the Congressional medal 
for his arctic flights with Sir Hubert 
Wilkins. 


DOUG AND MARY BOYCOTTED 


Douglas Fairbanks and his wife Mary 
Pickford received a rather cold recep- 
tion on the part of the Chinese when 
they arrived at Shanghai from Singa- 
pore and accordingly they curtailed 
their visit somewhat. Large numbers 
of Chinese boycotted the movie pair 
because they regarded a Chinese se- 
quence of “The Thief of Bagdad” as de- 
rogatory to the dignity of the Chinese 
race. 


“CARNEGIE’S” CRUISE ENDED 


An inquest held at Apia into the death 
of Capt. J. P. Ault of the non-magnetic 
vessel “Carnegie,” brought a_ verdict 
that he died of shock. Members of the 
crew who arrived in Samoa on their 
way to San Francisco said that the cap- 
tain was sitting on the deck in a chair 
20 feet from the hatch where gasoline 
was being loaded into the ship when an 
explosion occurred and hurled him into 
the sea. The cabin boy is still missing 
and is probably dead, and two members 
of the crew were so seriously injured 
that they had to be left at Apia. It was 
on May 1, 1928, that the odd-looking 
craft left Washington, D. C., for a three- 
year scientific cruise. The ship had 
made six previous cruises, three of them 
under the command of Capt. Ault. It is 
now a charred wreck in the harbor of 
Apia in the South Seas. 


PRESIDENT—ELECT OF MEXICO 


The Mexican Congress has officially 
declared Pascual Ortiz Rubio, candidate 
of the Revolutionary party, elected pres- 
ident of Mexico to fill out the unexpired 
term to which the late Gen. Obregon 
was elected. Official figures show that 
Rubio received 1,825,761 votes as against 
only 110,279 for Jose Vasconcelos, can- 
didate of the Antireelectionists. Fol- 
lowers of Vasconcelos maintain that 
Rubio could not be legally declared 
president because he had not resided 
continuously in Mexico for one year be- 
fore the date of election, as required 
by the constitution. Congress brushed 
aside this objection on the ground that 
Rubio, as ambassador to Brazil, was in 
the service of Mexico and therefore a 
legal resident of it. Rubio left for the 
United States soon after he was declar- 
ed duly elected and while in that coun- 
try he expects to undergo an operation 
for an internal disease. He will prob- 
ably stay in the United States until 
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Pascual Ortiz Rubio 


January 25, 10 days before inaugura| 
Two of his sons, Guillermo, 18, and |! 
nando, 17, are cadets at the Gettysburg 
Academy in Pennsylvania. The pres! 
dent-elect publicly stated that the in 
tensity of the revolutionary strugg|: 
rapidly decreasing and that the revolu- 
tion begun under Madero has reach 
the stage of actual doings. According 
ly he promises a peaceful and constru 
tive administration, 


GERMAN GENERAL DIES 


The only German officer of high rank 
who saw Paris in 1914 died at the age 
of 73. He was General George Von «er 
Marwitz. He caught a glimpse of the 
Eiffel tower just before the first battle 
of the Marne when he rode within 2!) 
miles of the French capital at the head 
of a cavalry patrol. It was he who |e! 
the German cavalry through Belgium. 


KISS PROHIBITED 


The British film censors have decide: 
that a picture of an Englishman kissing 
a Chinese girl would be offensive to the 
sensibilities of a large part of the pu)- 
lic. John Longden, English film actor. 
is playing opposite Anna May Wong, 
Chinese movie actress, in the latter's 
new talkie “The Road to Dishonor.” \ 
Russian army oflicer is madly in lov 
with a Chinese girl and they have m:n) 
love passages, but in the film the Hus 
sian can never kiss the Chinese gir! | 
cause he is English and she is Chinese. 


YOUNG PLAN FAVORED 


Dr. Julius Curtius, new German for- 
eign minister, surprised even his co!- 
league’s in his first speech in behalf 
the cabinet before the Reichstag. !! 
his aggressive support of the propose( 
Young plan as a substitute for th 
Dawes plan he proved himself a wort!) 
successor of Stresemann. “It is non- 
sense to determine by a plebiscite th:l 
the German people do not want to pay, 
he declared. “Of course they don! 
want to pay. The only question 's 
whether they must pay or not. ‘4 
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plebiscite’ on this question is sheer non- 
sense.”- When a vote was taken the 
bill against the Young plan and the 
“enslavement of the German people” 
was overwhelmingly defeated. It came 
before the Reichstag after a plebiscite 
gave it the support of the necessary 
tenth of the electorate. Now it will 
go before the country again and must 
receive 20,000,000 affirmative votes to 
become law. 


POTENTATE MARRIES SHOP GIRL 


Mile. Marcelle Carron, daughter of a 
French innkeeper, was married in the 
city hall at Aix-les-Bains, France, to Aga 
Khan, spiritual leader of the Ismailis, 
the dominant Mohammedan sect in India, 
Central Asia and East Africa. The 
Indian potentate, whose first wife died 
in Paris three years ago, met the young 
daughter of the hotel proprietor when 
she was selling candy in her father’s 
shop. Aga Khan is well known on the 
continent for his large stable of racing 
horses. In addition to the civil marriage 
in the office of the mayor mass was cele- 
brated for the bride alone in the cathe- 
dral. Two Mohammedan priests from 
the mosque in Paris were witnesses for 
the groom and they offered up prayers 
to Allah in the mayor’s office. 


CRISIS IN CHINA 


The nationalist government of Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek is being put to a 
severe test these days. What was re- 
garded as an armistice between the 
rebels and the government troops dur- 
ing the invasion of Soviet Russia into 
Manchuria was short-lived. On the day 
that Mukden began to negotiate with 
Moscow 15,000 or 20,000 nationalist 
troops at Pukow mutinied and intrench- 
ed themselves to oppose the government. 
A communist army which has been loot- 
ing the countryside for months is now 
in southern Kiangsi and is increasing in 
numbers daily. All this while the Nan- 
king government is compelled to its ut- 
most military strength to resist the at- 
tacks of the large rebel army operating 
against Canton. If reports from China 
are reliable Soviet troops have renewed 
their raids on the Manchurian border 
notwithstanding the negotiations for 
peace, j 


SOVIET QUASHES OPPOSITION 


Soviet Russia is laying a heavy hand 
upon those who raise their voices 
against its program of industrializing 
the country. Nikola Bucharin, Alexis 
Rykov and Michael Tomsky, leaders of 
the right wing opposition, were com- 
pelled to sign a written declaration 
admitting their “political tactical mis- 
takes” and promising to work in har- 
mony with the Communist party in the 
future. About the same time 16 mem- 
bers of a religious sect were sentenced 
to death for assailing Soviet rule and 
for “counter-revolutionary activities.” 
Many others were sentenced to prison. 


STATUE TO LIVING QUEEN 


A colossal statue to Elizabeth, queen 
of the Belgians, was recently unveiled 
at Eysden, a city between Liege and 
Maastricht, in memory of her untiring 


work in hospitals during the World war 
and for her efforts to relieve distress 
among the Belgian mining districts of 
Limbourg. The sculptor was Alfred 
Courtens, a native of Belgium. Eliza- 
beth, who was a Bavarian princess, was 
married to King Albert in 1900. During 
the war not a person in the world ever 

















Queen of Belgians in Bronze 


even so much as suspected that she was 
not for Belgium with all her heart and 
soul. Such a monument as this in honor 
of a queen during her lifetime is rare. 


MARTIAL LAW IN HAITI 


The American government is sending 
additional marines to reinforce the gar- 
rison of 700 at Port-au-Prince in Haiti. 
Col. Richard Cutts, brigade commander, 
declared martial law in that city as well 
as in Haitien when a riot occurred in the 
customs office. The immediate trouble 
grew out of a strike started by students 
at the Damion agricultural school who 
protested against the rearrangement of 
scholarship appropriations. According 
to the American State Department, the 
situation is grave and the failure of a 
commission appointed by President 
Borno to settle the difficulty is due 
chiefly to “certain political elements, in- 
spired apparently by the approaching 
presidential election” who took advan- 
tage of the situation to disseminate 
propaganda detrimental to the Haitian 
government. 


CONSULATE ATTACKED 


A group of communist youths gather- 
ed around the American consulate in 
Warsaw firing shots in the air and 
throwing stones through the windows 
as a protest against Secretary Stimson’s 
note to Soviet Russia. Hardly had the 
police dispersed one crowd and arrested 
three of the leaders when another crowd 
gathered and repeated the demonstra- 
tions. Several windows were smashed. 
Two days later the Polish foreign office 
sent a representative to the American 
charge d’affaires to express regret for 
the incident and to promise punishment 
for those responsible for the offense. 
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Foreign Events 
in Tabloid 





Switzerland 

Jay Pierrepont Moffatt, charge d'affaires 
of the American Legation at Berne, goes to 
Geneva and in the name of the United 
States formally signs the Root protocol for 
adhesion to the World Court and the pro- 
tocol for revision of the statutes of the 
court. Only ratification of the Root for- 
mula by the Senate is now necessary tomake 
the United States a full-fledged member. 

Date for beginning of 58th session of 
the council of the League of Nations is ad- 
vanced to January 13 in order to avoid con- 
flict with the five-power naval conference 
in London. 


Russia 
Thirteen peasants, 11 of them rich mer- 
chants of the Basmach tribe, are executed 
in Turkestan on charges of raiding a village 
and killing a communist official and a girl 
who had removed her veil. 


Jugoslavia 
Baba Anjuka, who is 93 years old, is 
sentenced to 15 years in prison for giving 
poison to a dozen relatives and friends. 


Germany 
Statistics reveal that the birth rate in 
Prussia has fallen below the death rate. 


China 
Rev. Ulrich Kreutzen, Franciscan mission- 
ary, who was kidnaped by bandits and held 
for ransom, is released. 


Lithuania 
Kovno headquarters of the Iron Wolves, 
organization of fascists supporting former 
Premier Waldemaras, is completely wrecked 
by bomb. 


Great Britain 

King Christian and Queen Alexandrine of 
Denmark are delayed seven hours while on 
their way to London when their ship runs 
on a mudbank, 

In sermon in Westminster Bishop of Lon- 
don declares that “pictures of roasting souls 
in hell make more atheists than any other 
thing in the world.” 


Japan 

The Japanese delegation to the five-power 
parley in London sail from Yokohama. It 
consists of 37 persons, including former 
Premier Wakatsuki and Admiral Takarabe, 
who will stop at Washington to consult with 
President Hoover. 

Special committee appointed by cabinet 
reports that Japan’s population increased 
more than a million during last year. 


Belgium 
Former Premier Jasper agrees to form a 
new cabinet to succeed the one dissolved 
over the question as to the language to be 
used in Ghent university. 


Italy 
A king of united Italy pays a visit to the 
pope for the first time in history when King 
Emmanuel, Queen Helena and an elaborate 
retinue visit the Vatican in state. 


Poland 
Premier Switalsky’s ministry is defeated 
in the Sejm by a vote of 246 to 120. 


-— 
<> 


MET HIS NAMESAKE 
Shed a tear 
For Willie Mack; 
He looked ahead 
And began to back. 


































DOINGS OF CONGRESS 





DOINGS OF CONGRESS 


HE long-deferred Vare case easily 

became the headliner as the regu- 

lar session of Congress settled 
down to argue away the months until 
the hot weather of next summer prob- 
ably empties the Capitol again. 

Older, grayer and feebler than when 
he ran for the Senate in 1926 William 
S. Vare, supported by his doctor, hob- 
bled into the Senate chamber to make 
a personal plea where everybody prac- 
tically knew his case was already de- 
cided against him. His entry interrupt- 
ed a speech by Norris of Nebraska, 
author of the resolution to deny him a 
seat, who was declaring in his usual 
vigorous way that evidences of cor- 
ruption in Vare’s election “will make 
you blush to think that such contempt- 
ible and disgraceful things can happen 
under our flag.” 

“I never stole or did a dishonest 
thing in my life,” declared the defend- 
ant who in walking dragged his left 
leg which is still affected by the para- 
lytic stroke he suffered in 1928 when, 
he said, he “trembled upon the very 
edge of eternity.” Contending that he 
was legally and honestly nominated 
and elected to the Senate by the people 
of Pennsylvania in 1926 Mr. Vare used 
much of his 20-minute speech in de- 
fending his character. “For 15 years,” 
he read from his typed speech, “I’ve 
sat as a member of the lower house of 
Congress. There never was a reflection 
on my character or the service I ren- 
dered to my country and my constit- 
uents. During all my political career I 
have never been accused of any crime.” 

Mr. Vare admitted that the primary in 
1926 had cost “a considerable sum of 
money,” but said the expenditures for 





—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Speaking of Endurance Records— 


his ticket were about one-third of those 
for the ticket of his principal opponent 
—former Senator Pepper. The expense 
per vote of his ticket was put at $1.80 
while that of the Pepper ticket was said 
to be $3.50. “There are senators sitting 
on this floor today,” he declared, “whose 
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Norris of Nebraska who led the fight to 
deny Vare a Senate seat. 


election last November cost more per 
vote, more per capita, than the Vare- 
Beidleman ticket in the Pennsylvania 
primary in 1926.” 


The debate on the Vare case proceed- 
ed along the lines it has taken for the 
last three years, but Vare’s defenders 
were, as usual, fighting for more time. 
Just before the contest came up by pre- 
vious agreement Vare requested the 
privileges and elections committee to 
recount the votes of 31 more counties. 
This would have meant a further delay 
of months. The committee refused, but 
it promptly decided against William B. 
Wilson, the Democratic candidate who 
had contested Vare’s election. ‘This 
helped clear the atmosphere, for it made 
Vare’s eligibility the only issue. Fail- 
ing to get a further postponement the 
Vare defense, headed by Vare’s able 
colleague, Senator Reed, put up a strong 
though despairing fight. The final ver- 
dict was 58 to 22 to deny Vare a seat in 
the Senate. Wilson was also declared 
not elected, leaving the vacancy to be 
filled by an appointment by the gov- 
ernor. 


FIGHT FOR SEATS 


While Mr. Vare of Pennsylvania was 
the only outsider claiming a right to sit 
in the Senate there are five men who 
are howling that somebody else is sit- 
ting in the House seats that belong to 
them. These boys are not merely try- 
ing to get through the door to take 
empty seats. They must first pry some- 
body else out of them. 

The best known of these contests is 
the one over the seat held by Ruth 
Bryan Owen of Florida. W. C. Lawson, 
the defeated Republican candidate, 
claims she lost her citizenship by marry- 
ing an Englishman, while Mrs. Owen 
contends she got it back by a sufficient- 
ly long residence later. The daughter 
of “the Commoner” is not at all wor- 
ried over this contest. Harry M. Wurz- 
back, formerly the only Republican 


member from.Texas, hopes to con|iny. 
to claim that honor. He charges jr. 
regularities in the election of Augustys 
McCloskey, Democrat and former mayo; 
of San Antonio. The third contes} j, 
being waged by another former “char. 
acter” of the House—none other thay 
the famous John Philip Hill of Mary. 
land, who used to devote his time ani 
voice to teasing the drys. He left »; 
the end of the 69th Congress to try fo; 
senator, but missing that he came })ack 
and ran in his old district for the 71s; 
and was declared defeated by \. |, 
Palmisano, a Democrat born in sun) 
Italy. The next un-seating fighi ; 
directed at Louis Ludlow, the W sh. 
ington newspaper man who went ck 
to his home town of Indianapolis an 
got elected as a Democrat because the 
Republicans there were split up about 
something. But Ralph Updike, whom 
he defeated, claims it was not fair. H, 
F. Lawrence of the third Missouri <is- 
trict makes the same sort of claim 
against Jacob Milligan, the Democratic 
warmer of the seat. 

The holders of the seats presented 
certificates of election to W. Tyler 
Page, the House clerk, and served un- 
molested during the extra session. In 
the meantime attorneys have been in- 
vestigating the cases and the results 
were in the hands of Mr. Page at the 
beginning of the session. Three elec- 
tion committees of the House proceed- 
ed to consider the cases, and when they 
shall have completed their hearings 
they will make reports to the House 
where the contests will be settled by 
vote. If a contestor is seated then 
both men will be paid the salary up to 
the time of the decision, but the con- 
testor that loses out will get no pay. 

It may be noticed that all the con- 
testors are Republicans. They evident- 
ly feel that it was a reflection on them 
to be beaten by a Democrat in the 1928 
Republican sweep. 


THE HOUSE LAUGHS 


The first thing the House did upon 
meeting for the regular session was to 
laugh uproariously at the Senate when 
the upper body sent over the usual mes- 
sage that it was “ready to proceed with 
business.” Then they sent a radio mes- 
sage to Commander Byrd in the antarc- 
tic regions congratulating him on his 
flight over the south pole. 

The first serious business of the 
House after the organization of its com- 
mittees—with increased Republican ma- 
jorities—was to receive from the Presi- 
dent the new budget estimates and 
start action on his recommendation for 
a tax cut of $160,000,000. There seemed 
to be no objection to this until Mr. Ram- 
seyer of Iowa voiced opposition saying 
that a “bounty” should not be given [0 
corporations after one (the debenture 
plan) had been denied to farmers. 


THE BUDGET 
President Hoover in the budget mes- 
sage asked for a total sum of $3,830,445,- 
231 for the next fiscal year. This is 4 
reduction of $145,696,000 from _ the 
amount asked last year, though a re- 
quest of $200,000,000 for the Farm Board 
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—Providence Bulletin 
The First Installment 


is to be submitted later. Larger sums 
were asked for a number of important 
activities, including the army, navy, 
flood control, rivers and harbors, pub- 
lic buildings, fire prevention and the 
like. Smaller amounts were asked for 
the Department of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Veterans’ Bureau, 
the Shipping Board and Fleet Corpora- 
tion, the Executive Office and a number 
of other independent establishments. In 
his budget message Mr. Hoover again 
dwelt upon the sound condition of the 
nation’s finances. He argued that the 
reduction of taxes would result in in- 
creased revenues, as it had done before. 


PUBLIC EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Under the new order of things the 
public got to sit in on one of the nomi- 
nation fights that in the past were al- 
ways waged behind closed doors. This 
one was over the nomination of one 
A. C. Gruwell to be postmaster at Dil- 
lon, Mont., succeeding the present in- 
cumbent, J. C. Faller. 


When the matter came up in the 
regular course Senator Walsh rose to 
protest and to give some facts in the 
case. There were three candidates, all 
Republican, the Senator said, so he had 
no partisan interest in the case. But 
he stated that Gruwell had made a 
grade of only 70.6 on examination com- 
pared with Faller’s 86.6; that Faller 
had shown ability in running the office 
and was well liked while Gruwell had 
no experience that would even suggest 
competence on his part; and that Fall- 
er had served with distinction in the 
World war—the only veteran among 
the candidates. 

This showing of the case caused 
quite a furore. There was a general 
protest against such treatment of an 
ex-service man. It appeared that since 
the representative from the district was 
a Democrat the recommendation for 
the appointment had been made by a 
national committeeman of the state—a 
resident of another part of the state. 
Under present rules he had to select 
the nominee from the three who had 
highest grades. Senator Walsh of 
Massachusetts mentioned that since the 
Civil Service Commission under the 
law had to furnish three names with 
qualifying grades they often arbitrarily 
raised the grade of the third man to a 
fraction above the qualifying mark in 


order to have three names to submit. 
Hence, he believed it likely Gruwell 
had actually made less than 70 on his 
examination. 

Chairman Phipps of the postoffice 
committee and Senator Hastings of the 
subcommittee which had passed on the 
nomination explained that they had 
only the one name before them; that 
no complaint was filed against the 
nominee, and that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral had written that Gruwell would 
be more satisfactory to the people of 
Dillon than either of the other two— 
so they could do nothing but report 
the nomination. The only remedy they 
saw was for the Senate to reject that 
nomination and hope the President 
would later send in that of Faller. And 
this the Senate promptly did. 


TO PROTECT REPORTERS 


Senator Capper of Kansas is a law- 
maker and also a publisher of news, 
owning a string of magazines and news- 
papers, so who more logically than he 
could come to the aid of the three Wash- 
ington reporters in jail for refusing to 
tell how they got information about a 
number of speakeasies in Washington? 
The Senator prepared a bill to protect 
all such reporters in the future. Under 
its terms no reporter connected with 
a Washington newspaper “shall be com- 
pelled to disclose the source of informa- 
tion, confidential in its nature, obtained 
by him for publication in such news- 
paper.” There will probably be no 
trouble in getting the bill through Con- 
gress, but it will take time, and the 
three boys now in jail will have to con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that 
it cannot happen again—and with the 
double salaries they are drawing for 
the time of their incarceration. Several 
representatives have announced their 
intention of introducing similar bills. 
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Newspaper Views 





Charleston (S. C.) Evening Post—This 
special session of Congress could have re- 
deemed itself from uselessness by passing 
a resolution against the new styles for 
women. 


Boston Transcript—A plumber in Bavaria 
made gold out of a piece of lead pipe, so 
the story goes. Plumbers in this vicinity 
find working by the hour an easier method. 


Weston (Ore.) Leader—The packing- 
house industry is still the largest in the 
United States. It seems to have no diffi- 
culty in making both ends meat. 


Leesburg Commerical—Eighteen million 
linear feet of American moving-picture 
films were exported to other countries last 
year. We aren’t getting our world-peace 
movements started a bit to soon. 


Washington Post—Sweden is worrying 
over what todo with her unoccupied prisons, 
Well, she might pass a prohibition law. 


American Lumberman—tThe University of 
Pennsylvania urges business men to study 
the want ads. We suspect that a lot of busi- 
ness men down around Wall Street will be 
studying the want ads now. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—We must have 
prosperity if we have to spend our last 
cent to get it. 


Detroit News—For the $75,000 which 
Harry Thaw will have to pay for biting a 
night club hostess he probably could have 
bought two sandwiches in the same club. 


New York Evening Journal—Government’s 
scheme to make stamps that stick should 
be entrusted to the tariff framers. They’ve 
gummed up everything pretty well so far. 


Dayton Daily News—In calling his con- 
ferences of business leaders, President 
Hoover seems to have summoned every- 
body but the “big butter and egg men.” 


-— 
oe 


SOME ODD ACCIDENTS 


Another bath tub electrocution occurred 
in Chicago, Ill., when Mrs. Gertrude Kuel- 
man stood in a tub full of water and, reach- 
ing out to the wall, pressed an electric 
switch. 


A short piece of bailing wire which 
Charles Boots, of Rockport, Ill., used as a 
whip while driving his hogs was responsible 
for his death when one end of the wire 
struck him on the neck, passed through his 
windpipe and entered a lung. 


Whooping-cough is blamed for the drown- 
ing of a 22-month-old Paul Newman, of Vir- 
ginia Highlands, Va., who, due to his weak- 
ened condition, was unable to extricate him- 
self from a lily pond containing a foot and 
a half of water. 


A bird killing device to poison by means 
of monoxide gas was invented and set up 
in the garage by Ihrig, 77, of Kansas City. 
When he went to see how many sparrows 
he had killed Ihrig himself became a victim 
of the gas. 

Rosa Lee Huessner, baby daughter of 
John Heussner, of Waco, Tex., is said to 
have died from effects of poisoned food 
distributed through alleys and streets by 
two farmer residents. 


While trying to raise the window of his 
third story room William McDonough of 
Albany, N. Y., lost his balance and fell out. 
The 25 foot descent to the ground was con- 
cluded when McDonough landed in a flour 
barrel—which McDonough can thank for 
saving his life. 
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CONGRESS’S CHAPLAINS 


OST people have heard that an- 
M cient wheeze about the school- 

boy who, when asked to define 
the duties of the chaplain of the Senate, 
replied: “The chaplain looks the sena- 
tors all over and then prays for the 
country!” 

This is about as much as most peo- 
ple know about Congress’s _ official 
clergymen and their duties. The House 
and the Senate have their own chap- 
lains. The chaplain of the former is 
the Rev. Dr. James Shera Montgomery, 
pastor of the Metropolitan Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal church. The Sen- 
ate chaplain is the Rev. Dr. Ze Barney 
Thorne Phillips, rector of Epiphany 
Episcopal church. Both receive $1,680 
a year (the salary was raised not so 
Jong ago. 

It is their duty not only to open each 
session with prayer but each legisla- 
tive day as well. In event of death 
among their legislative flock they can 
be called upon for extra prayers. Dr. 
Phillips has it a little easier than his 
ministerial colleague—some wags fig- 
uring that his brief prayers cost Uncle 
Sam $5 a word—for the House does not 
recess as often as the Senate. When 
there is recess the particular body re- 
convenes without prayer which is more 
or less appropriate when there is some 
ungodly business to transact such as 
the tariff bill. One “legislative day” 
in the Senate sometimes lasts for weeks 
at a time during which there is no 
prayer by the chaplain. 

It is customary for legislative bodies 
to have their chaplains. The very first 
assembly of the House of Burgesses at 
Jamestown in 1619 began well by start- 
ing off with prayer. State legislatures 
also have chaplains. It is custom only 
which requires the chaplains of our 








Rev. Dr. James Shera Montgomery, chap- 


lain of the House. 
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Rev. Ze Barney Thorne Phillips, chaplain 
of the Senate. 


House and Senate to be of different de- 
nominations. At times they have been 
interchangeable, the Senate chaplain 
serving the House and vice versa. 

Most denominations have been rep- 
resented, including one Catholic priest 
(Rev. Constantine Pise) elected Sen- 
ate chaplain in 1832 during Jackson’s 
administration. The House and Senate 
can and often do invite outside clergy- 
men to offer prayer. Thus in 1925 
Rabbi E. J. Jack prayed before and for 
the Senate, the first Jewish rabbi to do 
so on the floor of that chamber. Some 
of the preacher members of the House, 
like former Representative Upshaw of 
Georgia, have been called on to pray. 

Dr. Montgomery, the son of a clergy- 
man, was born at Mt. Carmel, Ind., in 
1864, completed some of his studies at 
Oxford, has twice married, has filled 
pastorates in Toledo and Minneapolis, 
is a contributor to religious publications 
and has been chaplain of the House 
since 1921. 

Born at Springfield, Ohio, in 1875, Dr. 
Phillips is an A. B., D. D. and B. D., 
also studied at Oxford, is married, has 
two children, and has held pulpits at 
Hillsboro, Ohio; Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis and Philadelphia. He was 
elected Senate chaplain in 1927. 


<a 
<> 


WHENCE “AMERICA” 


The name “America” was derived 
from the Amerrique mountains and the 
ancient Mayan city of Americopan in 
Central America and not from the name 
of Amerigo Vespucci. Such was the 
theory advanced by Dr. Maximo Soto- 
Hall, Guatemalan historian, in an ad- 
dress before the Historical Society of 
Guatemala. “Pan” in the Mayan lan- 
guage, says Dr. Soto-Hall, means “prin- 
cipal city,” and “Americopan,” which 
was the name given to a city near the 
fabled El Dorado, meant the principal 










city of America. The name of the city, 
in turn, was derived from the name 
of the Amerrique mountains in Nica. 
ragua. 


aan 
—_— 


MILLIONS IN SLAVERY 


There are more than 2,000,000 slaves 
in China, many of whom were seized 
and sold into slavery from the British 
island of Hongkong, according to Lai 
Simon, wife of Sir John Simon, who js 
head of the commission investigatiny 
conditions in India. 





In her book en 
titled “Slavery,” which has just been 
published, Lady Simon says that thou- 
sands of Chinese girls are sold into 
slavery every year and never hear 
from again. 








Sayings of the Times 





Love is a greater religion—Irving Berlin. 

We may say we want peace, but what we 
really want is to be let alone——Rev. Jason 
Noble Pierce, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional church, Washington. 

Self-consciousness is the greatest hanii- 
cap of women in business—Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt. 

Protestants should demand tolerance for 
Catholics and Catholics for Protestants, 
while both Protestant and Catholic should 
battle for the rights of Jews—Senato: 
Hawes of Missouri. 


The world is a bank. You get back 
what you put into it—with interest.—B. C. 
Forbes. 

My observation has been that most 
every senator speaks more briefly when he 
is thoroughly familiar with his subject — 
Senator Simmons of North Carolina. 


Boys and girls are representative of what 
their fathers and mothers are.—President 
Marvin of George Washington university. 

Only a people who are strong and calm 
can work usefully for peace—Premier Ta: 
dieu of France. 

Women are getting dumber as they grow 
smarter.—Mary Garden. 

Men worship sport more sincerely than 
they worship women.—Jesse Lynch Williams. 


Some men place such high value on them 
selves that they cannot pay dividends on 
their capitalization—Dr. E. M. Noyes. 

The peril of the church today is no! 
change but changelessness.—Rev. Dr. Harr) 
Emerson Fosdick. 

Sex should be put in its proper place. I! 
should be extolled and deified.—Bernard 
MacFadden. 


S. P. C. A. folks guard dumb animals ye' 
let a million people a day ride in the New 
York subways.—T. Joseph Cahill. 

Of all indignities there is none compar- 
able to that of naming new and beautifu! 
flowers for human celebrities—Le Baro! 
Cooke. 


An insane person is just like a sane one 
only more so.—Dr. Edna Heibreder. 





in, 
—_—- 


REALITY 
No William Tell? 
No Robin Hood? 
Well, Annabelle, 
That’s not so good. 


No Santa Claus? 

A dreadful blow. 
There really is 

A Lindbergh, though. 
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CIMCRACKS AND WISECRACKS 





The Pathfinder offers prizes for the best examples of wisecracks based on topics 
of current interest, submitted to this office before midnight of December 31st, 1929. 
The first prize will be $50.00, with a second prize of $25.00 and ten consolation 
awards of $5.00 each. @ In addition, we will continue to pay a dollar for each 








item published in the Wisecrack columns. No contributions will be returned, so do 
not send stamps or inquire about contributions. Address: The Wisecrack Editor. 
Rees 
Yuletide Scotch But, Surely, Warner Brothers Still 


Have you heard about the Scotchman 
who didn’t send out any Christmas 
cards last year because he lost his 
eraser? 


Of course there is the perpetual 
Scotch holiday card: WISHING YOU A 
MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY 
NEW YEAR IN 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 
AND 1932. 


Then there is the Scotchman who 
gave his wife a check for Christmas and 
stopped payment on it. 


Also the Scotchman who hasn’t a 
chimney on his house because he 
doesn’t want his children to even ex- 
pect Santa Claus. 


Donder and Blitzen! 
The stockings were hung 
By the window with care. 
They had been worn for six weeks 


And they needed the air! 
Submitted by Jewel M. Smith, Ogemaw, Ark. 


Or the Big Show 
If a davenport is a sheik’s workbench 
and a rumble seat is a flapper’s show- 
case, the girl on the rear seat of a 
motorcycle must be part of the “good- 
will” program. 
Submitted by J. Starks Whaley, East Point, Pa. 


Now They’re Slip Nooses 
A few years ago any minister could 
tie a knot which few could untie, but 
today some married couples are regular 
Houdinis. 


Submi by Rev. Ira Preeman, D. D., 
Pastor Lorenz Avenue Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Just Grin and Bare It 
Pa’s are striped 
And of every hue, 
But ma made them 


So what can he do. 
Submitted by Mrs. M. I. DeWitt, Belleville, N. J. 


Said He to Himself 
“That’s the cat’s pajamas,” remarked 
Mr. Henpeck as he picked up his wife’s 
sleeping togs. 
Submitted by George Pitagerald, Maywood, Cal. 


They Now Prefer the Princess Line 
_Why doesn’t the Dollar steamship 
line call itself the 98c line to attract 


more women tourists? 
Submitted by Florence Flint, Chicago 


Ode to the Mistletoe 

Beneath the hanging chandelier, 
With waist meant to be spanned, 
a aoe she’s doing business there 
THE 
SAME 
OLD 
STAND! 


Think the Country is on a Sound Basis 


Our local theater went broke even 
though their pictures were sound. 


(P. S—A true story.) 
Submitted by Pat Gordon, Ennis, Tex. 


Woman’s Choice 
To the college man home ties are 
the ones that even his roommate won’t 


wear. 
Submitted by John G. McK 
Superintendent of Schools, Unly, Mich. 


You Said It 
The height of optimism: Sending in a 
Wisecrack to The Pathfinder to pay for 


a year’s subscription. 
Submitted by Mrs. A. Henry Anderson, Milaca, Minn. 


It’s All in the Modus Operandi 
The butter and egg man may be a 
country product, but it’s the city that 


breeds the batter and yegg man. 
Submitted by William Pinkey, Haines, Alaska. 


Spoken Like a Little Man 
Eddie’s mother had punished him for 
something which she found out he did 
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Wife—I say, old dear, what do you think of 
letting one’s hair grow out again? 





not do. Pitying her tears of repentance, 
he stroked her hair, saying: “Mother, 
I’m sorry I didn’t do it.” 


Submitted La Mary Guilliams, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Oregon, Mo. 


A Chip off the Same Nugget 
Add definitions: A gold digger is a 


flapper who has lost her amateur status. 
Submitted by Dr. R. M. Beale, Raleigh, N ©. 


Referred to Congress 
What this country needs is a good 


leakless trunk. 
Submitted by Miss Margaret Herron, Catasauqua, Pa. 


“Don’t Get Collegiate” 

A college sheik severed social rela- 
tions with Miss Stemen to offer his at- 
tentions to Miss Heaton, whereupon the 
college “Echo” reported: “Dudiman has 


quit Steamin’ and gone to Heatin.’” 


Submitted by Rev. Ross. J. Hutsinpiller, 
Pastor Benton (Ind.) Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Answer to No. 82 
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CROSS-WORD PUZZLE NO. 83 
Sent in by Ben Cox, Represa, Cal. 


Horizontal: i1—A peddler. 8—Cloth dealer. 
14—Acre collectively. 15—A bird. 16—Rope 
for fastening a boat. 17-——Easy gallop. 18 
—Freezes. 19—Writing table. 21—Territorial 
division of Attica, 22—Title of respect. 23— 
Maiden loved by Zeus. 24—An anarchist. 25— 
A drinking cup. 27——Short, descriptive poem. 
29—Race of Japanese. 30—Cereal grain. 32— 


Judgments. 34—Part of the mouth. 37—A 
beverage. 38——The sandarac tree. 39—A spice. 
42—-Trunk of a tree. 46—Male sheep. 47—A 
State (abbr.). 48——Man’s nickname. 49—-Sour. 
5i1—Musical instrument. 53—Flat, narrow 
board. 54—European river. 56—A white 
crys’ ammonia base. 58—-That which 
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erases. 59—An American bird. 60—Obstructed 
with sediment, 61—-Stage-coach horses. 

Vertical: 1—A papacy adherent. 2—Gum 
Arabic. 3—Those who publicly cry sales. 4— 
Knows. 5—Foot piece outside a door. 6—Ad- 
vanced in years, 7—-A sea nymph. 8—To mimic 
in derision. 9—-Epoch. 10—Skin on a fruit. 11 
—A clique. 12——Essential part. 13—-Ornamental 
screen behind an altar. 20—A kind of bean. 
26—To fly aloft. 7—Separate article in an 
account. 28—Recent. 29——-Homeless street wan- 
derer, 31—By. 33—Musical note. 34—Proces- 
sions. 35—-South American bird. 36—Consist- 
ing of layers, 40—Turkish official. 41—-Units 
of weight for precious stones. 43—-To please. 
44——-More thin. 45—Penetrates. 50—Fine, dry 
particles of matter. 51—Congregate. 52—Small 
piece of ground, 53—Jagged protuberance. 55 
—Insect. 57——Collection of sayings. 
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FREE AIR 





Congratulations! 


Editor—On one of your humor pages 
is the following: “The average woman’s 
idea of intelligent driving is to stick a 
hand out each side of the car so she 
can turn either way she wants to.” 
All I have to say is that any stupid 
driving done by the “average woman” 
is because she has been instructed by 
an average man. I ama college woman 
and one of the best drivers in this town. 
I have driven for five years and have 
never had my car tagged nor had an 
officer speak to me for an infraction of 
the traffic rules. During the same time 
I have seen any number of men disobey 
traffic rules galore; have seen many 
cars belonging to men tagged: have had 
my fenders mashed by men drivers; 
but have had no trouble with women 
drivers. The trouble is the men are 
jealous of our intelligence. 


Estella Reed Dodson, Bloomington, Ind. 


Mixes His Dates 


Editor—I have been wondering why 
you do not place the numbers of the 
pages at the top of the page, where there 
is nothing else in the way, instead of 
at the bottom where we get the page 
numbers and the date mixed. It would 
be a matter of just a little more conven- 
ience to the reader in using your 
Quizdex. 

G. M. Woods, superintendent 
Mulberry (Ark.) High School. 


Two-Gun Enforcement 

Editor—A correspondent says anti- 
pistol laws favor the criminal. Amen. 
When I was 16 years old in 1873 I 
wandered over Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Nevada and 
California. If there 
were laws against 
carrying firearms in 
those states they were 
not enforced. Many 
people carried big Colt 
six shooters in their 
belts and small 32’s in 
inside pockets. I never 
heard of a holdup dur- 
ing my five years of 
traveling. Banditry is 
invited by the fact that law-abiding 
citizens do not carry guns and law offi- 
cials cannot handle the situation. Anti- 
pistol laws favor the criminal. Write 
it in letters of fire. 


J. J. Ellyson, Bridgeville, Cal. 





Write to Wright to Set Him Right 


Editor—In the Nov. 9th issue is news 
that the Federal Farm Board lent grain 
growers $100,000,000. To be candid, I 
don’t believe it and I don’t think one 
per cent of your readers believe it. Will 
you please give us the name and ad- 
dress of even one grain grower who 
got even one dollar of that 100,000,000 
so we can correspond with him and 








NOTICE 


Wy HILE the Pathfinder is glad to receive 

letters for this department, it cannot con- 
sider any that omit the contributor’s name 
and address. We require and publish both as 
evidence of authority and good faith. Only 
brief letters can be used, so bear that in mind 
when writing. In no event will letters be re- 
turned.—The Editors. 
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find out how he got it, and what inter- 
est he must pay on it? I would not hesi- 
tate to swear offhand that the $100,000,- 
000 was distributed among country 
banks that elect members of Congress 
and who charge the farmers 10 and 12 
per cent interest. I know that under 
present economic conditions in this 
region no farmer can pay one per cent 
on borrowed money and live. 


Patrick Wright, Custer, 8. Dak. 


For Book Reviews 
Editor—Just want to second the 
motion of book reviews by your read- 
ers. To my mind it appears that most 
of the book reviews as printed are 
professional “blah” written with at 
least some mercenary motive and the 
information gathered therefrom is, in 
most cases, worthless. It seems to me 
a review conducted by your readers 
with a limit of possibly 100 words per 
book would give many people a lay- 
man’s idea which would be invaluable 
to them compared with the many 

“blurbs” they now get. 

Philip E. M. Thompson, Vollmer & 
Thompson, accountants and audi- 

tors, Atlantic City, N. J. 


And Against 
Editor—This department is at least 
amusing. For instance, a book review 
is very much wanted and if it were 
given a place it would soon develop 
that what one reader would describe as 
being a wonderful book might be con- 
sidered by even a large percentage of 
your readers as not worth reading. 
There are so many ideas as to what con- 
stitutes a good book that recommending 
a book to folks you do not know would 
be as ill-advised as picking a husband 
for your daughter. 
Emerson Carney, manager West Virginia 
University Book Store, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


Few People Make Their Radios Today 


Editor—We have taken The Path- 
finder for many years and it is as much 
a part of our daily habits as the daily 
paper. If there is any news that we 
miss from day to day, and if it is im- 
portant or interesting, we can always 
depend upon it coming out in The Path- 
finder, and we will not miss anything. 
As for the Wisecrack page, it doesn’t 
appeal to me, but let them have it that 
wants it. I would like to see a radio 
page, though. It seems strange, consid- 
ering how much the radio has come to 
mean to our daily welfare and advance- 
ment, that more magazines and papers 








do not have a radio page. One would 
think that there are enough funnies op 
the Lucid Intervals page, but perhaps 
some folks require a lot to make them 
laugh. 

Nelle Pittenger, Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPUGS—Here’s Your Next President 


Editor—The commercialization 0! 
Christmas has reached such a paint tha! 
I would gladly join any SPUG or other 
organization if only to 
voice protest agains! 
the growth of the pres- 
ent-giving craze. Now, 
it was all right when 
members of a family 
exchanged gifts, but 
where a_ husband’s 
pocketbook must |x 
squeezed in a vise | 
provide doodads f; 
the wife’s bridge club 
membership, the milk- 
man, the baker and 
other persons with 
more dough than I have I think th 
limit has been reached. What say boys 

Richard V. Watkinson, Oberlin, O. 


We Stirred Up a Hive 


Editor—In your November 2nd issue 
it is stated that honeybees are not na 
tive to America. While working bees 
on shares for J. J. Wilder of Waycross, 
Ga. (said to be the largest single bee- 
keeper in the world), I read several! 
articles on this subject in 1923. Th: 
conclusion drawn was that there were 
native bees a little smaller and much 
blacker than our present black or Ger- 
man bees. Mr. Wilder states that the) 
are still quite plentiful in the Big Cy- 
press section of Florida. 


E. E. Corbett. Vero Beach, Fla. 


Editor—Honeybees were here ove! 
55,000 years ago. Many shale fossils o! 
honeybees are found and sold annuall) 
from the Florissant fossil beds. I have 
a section of a hollow petrified log con 
taining the only specimen of petrified 
honeycomb known to science. 

4. B. Whitmore, manager Gem Mine: 
Florissant, Colo. 


Too Many Wisecrack Books Now 


Editor—Why not eliminate the Wise- 
crack page from your publication, and 
compile these objectionable features 
into a special booklet for those who 
desire such reading? There are really 
a great number of people who prefer 
a Pathfinder that is‘100 per cent clean.” 

Gladys Haworth, Bardwell, Ky. 


Would You Believe It? 


Editor—Having made a few unsuc- 
cessful attempts to shy a dollar my way 
via the Wisecrack page I say, “‘abro- 
gate it.” 


O. J. Amstutz, Bluffton, Ohio. 


College Bred 


Editor—I was much interested in 
your discussion. “Does College Bred 
Make the Best Dough?” Why not re- 
verse the question for consideration” 
Since the possession of wealth may 
prove either an asset or a liability to a 
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community dependent upon the char- 
acter of its possessor it would seem a 
yery important factor in considering the 
question even from an economic stand- 
point. I am glad, however, that you 
said “best dough,” not “most dough.” 
There is both distinction and a wide 
difference. 


Minerva A. Updike, Grass Lake, Mich. 


You Wouldn’t Laugh at 2,000 a Day, 
Though! 

Editor—I am fearfully jealous, be- 
cause you get to see the Wisecracks and 
laugh over them before I do. They 
are often repeated in mixed company— 


‘how absurd to charge The Pathfinder 


with obscenity! Keep it up. 
Lucile Jackson, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


We'll Try and Dough Better 


Editor—I like your paper very much. 
However, I do not like the captious 
captions. Because of the heading, 
‘Does College Bred Make the Best 
Dough” I left that article to the very 
last. The article was all right but one 
could not help thinking that the office 
boy could have written a better head- 
line. 


Early Van Deventer, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Anything Else But 
Editor—Evidently I am just “plain 

senile” for I do not care for your Wise- 
crack page. I would welcome a page of 
current poetry or short stories or ar- 
ticles relating true incidents or experi- 
ences of your readers. 

Lida K. Link, Eads, Colo. 


She Saves "Em 

Editor—Some people object to Wise- 
cracks. I don’t. I have a whole book full 
of those I’ve cut out. If some folks don’t 
like it they don’t have to read it. But 
r’ll bet most of the people read them 
anyway. So here’s for The Pathfinder 
as it is, interesting and good. 

Mary L. Rucker, Pasadena, Cal. 


Perhaps We Do 

Editor—I do not believe there is any- 
one who enjoys a joke better than I do, 
but I do not see anything in your Wise- 
crack page that is even interesting. They 
are not even what we call funny but 
are just real silly. Your Wisecrack 
page cannot compare with your Lucid 
Intervals. There is something in them. 
Better give your Wisecrack money to 
charity. 

H. McGuire, New Oxford, Pa. 


Free Air, Herb and “You All” 

Editor—Here’s to long life of the 
Free Air department. May it never 
become a “flat tire.” If some of the 
prudes don’t like the Wisecrack page 
why don’t they just put clips on it and 
SO prevent contamination of their sa- 
cred fingers. (No, they read it, first!). 
We believe some excellent government- 
al remedies are going to be brewed by 
our famous Herb in the White House. 
When a better magazine comes out 
you all,” as we Virginians say, will 
publish it.. A 10-cent tack hammer in 
a brawny hand backed by no brains:can 


destroy or mar much beauty so we are 
glad to see you “going right on with 
your knitting.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Hogge, 
Newport News, Va. 


Don’t You Even Like “Edward P.”? 

Editor—The editorial page is my 
meat. “War Unthinkable” in a recent 
issue was worth reading by everybody 
who is not an active propagandist for 
England under some kind of cover or 
another. It is age-old policy with the 
British to be “funny.” 


M. H. Bozyan, Detroit, Mich. 


We're Still Open to Suggestions 

Editor—Don’t pay any attention to 
the people who want The Pathfinder 
changed. It is perfect as is now and 
can’t be made any better, so don’t try. 
If they don’t like it they don’t have to 
read it, and I am sure they will not be 
missed. Of course everyone can’t be 
satisfied, but I think the majority will 
be if you continue as you have started. 
My vote to a non-changed Pathfinder. 
P. S. I feel much better now that I have 
said my say. Those faultfinders make 
me wild. 


L. H. Forman, Cold Spring, N. Y. 


Can’t You Operate on ’Em, Doc? 

Editor—I am in favor of your page of 
Wisecracks and would suggest to those 
who have lost their sense of humor to 
kindly turn past the page which offends 
them and let the majority enjoy a laugh 
when it doesn’t cost a quarter. 


Dr. W. T. Disch, Winneconne, Wis. 


And That’s That 


Editor—I’ve been reading Free Air 
and some letters just make me boil. 
Here goes for my say. I’ve held in as 
long as I can. Why are there always 
some people who have to knock every- 
thing, no matter how good? You edit 
The Pathfinder as you please and let 
them growl. There are plenty of us 
who sit quietly at home and enjoy it. 
So there! 

Esther Childers, Ashland, Ore. 
This is News! 

Editor—I would not abolish the Wise- 
cracks or the Typographical Gems. The 
Wisecracks are clever, but there are 
more hearty laughs in the Typographi- 
cal Gems than in all the rest of the 
magazine. In view of these two, to- 
gether with the wisecracks on the Edi- 
torial page, you could well omit the 
Lucid Intervals. Since you have made 
The Pathfinder so popular you must be 
doing pretty; and I wouldn’t allow the 
reformers to reform it too much. Of 
course it cannot fully please all the mil- 
lion of us, but we like to read it anyway. 

G. Sheppard, Jonesboro, N. C. 
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Typographical Gems 





Yeah? 
Detroit paper— 





Home from sitting in judgment on the 
world’s trials, Charles Evans Hughes dis- 
tinguished jurist and chief justice of the 
World Court at The Hague is here pictured 
as he arrived in New York from Europe 
with Mrs. Hughes. 


Joy Killers 
Tennessee paper—There will be a Christ- 
mas tree at the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church Saturday night and all of the kid- 
dies are expecting to see Saint Nick there 
with something for them that will be just 
as nice as can be. Tom Tatum killed one 


Tuesday and three have been killed. 
Sent in by S. Houston Oroffitt, Chattanooga. 


Properly Scorched 
New Mexico paper—Arthur Reed, 28, 
chief electrician for the New Mexico Utili- 
ties Co., here, was seriously burned Satur- 
day afternoon when he came in contact 


with a high voltage wife. 
Sent in by Mrs. Elva Shoop, Albuquerque. 


Ask Any Pastor 
Ohio paper—A reception for Rev. and 
Mrs. Frederick Brown and family will be 
hell in the basement of the M. E. church at 
Hamden Friday evening. 


This is the End 
Maryland paper—The wedding will be one 
of the most important social events of the 
early summer. Mr. John McKenney, of 


Centerville, will be one of the pall-bearers. 
Sent in by Effie R. Hammond, Centerville. 


Nor Do We 
Weekly—“As a matter of fact,” observed 
the host, his daughter having just given 
the company a son, “I’m sending her abroad 
to finish her singing lessons.” “I don’t 
blame you,” said a guest. 


That’s an Idea 
Pennsylvania paper—If a baby has out- 
grown its bed, high chair or buggy, sell it 


for cash through Journal want advs. 
Sent in by Garman A. Lutz, Winburne. 


-— 
—_— 


ANOTHER ONE ON SANDY 


At a dinner party the members were 
astonished to hear a Scotch guest call re- 
peatedly for the check. Finally it was 
handed him and, though he blushed and 
choked on his coffee as he read the amount, 
he paid it like a hero. But the next day’s 
tabloids blazoned the headline: 
SCOTCHMAN MURDERS VENTRILOQUIST 
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~ CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT 





HOOVER SCRIBBLING 


NE New York autograph dealer 

offered, “at a price representing 

a fair portion of the President’s 
salary,” a piece of paper bearing scrib- 
bling and signature of Mr. Hoover. It 
was represented as something unusual. 
A Chicagoan who calls himself a “psy- 
chographogist” (that’s a dollar word for 
you!) horned in on the publicity by 
doping it out that the pencilings were 
those of “a builder of bridges rather 
than an executive.” 

But the truth of the matter is that 
there are many examples of Mr. Hoov- 
er’s scribblings in existence. “Every 
child who met Mr. Hoover while he was 
secretary of commerce has one, and 
most of the children who have been to 
the White House since March 4 have 
them,” explains George Akerson, one of 
the White House secretaries. He affirms 
that Mr. Hoover has made “as many as 
10 a day” while listening to callers. A 
recent caller asked the President to auto- 
graph one and, presto! it now has com- 
mercial value. The President is trying 
to put a stop to such hokum by declin- 
ing to autograph any more pages from 
his scrap pad. 

As long ago as Nov. 20, 1926, The 
Pathfinder reported (with illustrations) 
how Mr. Hoover—“even as you and I” 
—spent spare moments at a phone or in 
listening to a caller by filling in sheets 
of paper with all sorts of designs. Most 
persons see it only as a nervous action, 
even boredom, but psychoanalysists 
profess to find in these “mosaics” evi- 
dence of the Hoover engineering mind. 
Dr. William A. White, superintendent of 


St. Elizabeth’s government hospital for 
the insane, says that many men of keen 
intellect who deal with big problems 
occupy their subconscious minds in this 
way so as to better concentrate on the 
main problem in mind. Thus, Irvin 
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Was Mr. Hoover thinking of radio or the 
tariff when he drew this? 


Cobb involuntarily makes _ tablecloth 
sketches of wine glasses and liquor casks 
and Henry Hadley, associate conductor 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
habitually draws music diagrams. 


DAVIS’S LITTLE SURPRISE 

That radio surprise promised by Sec- 
retary of Labor Davis was twofold— 
his subject and the song which he sang 
in Welsh (Mr. Davis being a native of 
Wales). However, this is the second 
time he has sung in his native tongue 
to his aged father and the 1,999,998 
other Welshmen which Mr. Davis in- 
sists are in this country. “The Great- 
est Business Manager in the World,” 























Secretary Akerson’s Domain in the White House Executive Offices 
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the subject of the Secretary’s radio alk, 
turned out to be the farmer’s wife, 
But, as Edwin A. Halsey, secretary to 
the Senate minority, observes, this was 
probably no news to her. 


HARD ON THADDEUS 


When Senator Caraway of Arkansas 
was making a tariff tirade in the pres. 
ence of a local women’s organizalion q 
member of the latter left the room, and 
seeing what seemed to be another cv; 
genial soul outside, sat down beside 
the unknown to tell her what a “ter. 
rible” speech the Senator was making, 

“I’m afraid I must interrupt you )e- 
fore you have gone too far,” broke jn 
the other woman smiling. “I am Mrs, 
Caraway.” 

Mrs. Caraway exercises the wifely 
privilege of refusing to listen to her 
husband’s speeches. But she doesn’t like 
to hear them abused, either. 


DINNERS LOSE POPULARITY 


As a result of Senator Brookhart’s 
wet exposure, Solons are not as promi- 
nent in local salons as heretofore. And 
the senators themselves attend dinners 
with “trepidation,” admits Senator 
Moses of New Hampshire (far removed 
from the wild jackass district). Dr. 
Julius Klein, assistant secretary of com- 
merce, tells of seeing several senators 
look under the table before deigning to 
sit down to eat. 

Yet Senator Brookhart duly warned 
Washington not to invite him to wet 
affairs. When he first came to the 
Senate he also announced that he would 
not appear in evening dress. There is 
no record that he has. Like Brookhart, 
Senator Norris disdains local social af- 
fairs because he thinks they are part 
of the insidious business lobby. The 
former took particular exception to a 
matter of railroad valuation introduced 
in discussion with him at the famous 
“Wall Street dinner” by his table part- 
ners—Edward E. Loomis, president of 
the Lehigh Valley, and Otto Khan of 
Kahn, Loeb and Co. The Washington 
Star quotes Senator Caraway: 


Most senators are like myself. At night 
they are too tired to want to go out much. 
And when they are dragged out to dinners 
by their wives they get mad and are ip a 
mood to be lobbied with. Whenever I go 
out to dinner invariably the subject of im- 
pending legislation is brought up. 


SENATORS’ AGES AND SERVICE 


Senator Warren’s death, after a con 
tinuous Senate service of 34 years, 
leaves Senator Simmons of North Caro- 
lina oldest in point of service. Sena- 
tor Simmons, who will be 76 years old 
in January, has served nearly 28 years. 
Next come Senators Overman of the 
same state (who will also be 76 next 
month) and Smoot of Utah. Both have 
been in since 1903. In matter of age. 
Senator Gillette of Massachusetts is 
the oldest present member. He is 7. 
Senator Warren, who was the oily 
octogenarian in the upper house, had 
previously served in the Senate, 18\- 
1893. 

Justin Smith Morrill of Vermont had 
more continuous service in Congress 
than any other man. He served in the 
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House from 1855 to 1867 and in the 
senate from then until his death in 
1398—a combined continuous service 
of 43 years and nearly 10 months. 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon of Illinois served 
in Congress longer than anyone else 
but it was not continuous, being 46 
years. William Boyd Allison of Iowa 
served in the Senate continuously 
longer than any other man, from 1873 
yntil his death in 1908—five months 
over 35 years. Previously he had served 
eight years in the House, or 43 years 
and five months of service, not con- 
tinuous. 


OFFICIAL MOURNING 


President Hoover is wearing a two- 
inch arm band as a mark of respect for 
his late secretary of war. In addition, 
he declared official mourning at the 
White House for a period of 30 days. 
This caused cancellation of the diplo- 
matic reception and postponement of 
the Vice President’s dinner to the Pres- 
ident. Official Washington, which fol- 
lows the lead of the White House in 
such matters, accordingly sidetracked 
many incidental functions. 


A LEGAL ODDITY 


Some months ago a woman was found 
strangled in a local apartment. The 
detective bureau declared it a suicide 
and a corner’s jury concurred. But a 
rebellious private in the police depart- 
ment, with the aid of the local press 
and the two senators from the state of 
which the dead woman was a native, 
unearthed evidence which resulted in 
the grand jury indicting the woman’s 
husband, incidentally flaying the police 
inspector and detective bureau head 
who reached the suicide conclusion. 

But the District, being federal terri- 
tory, has a statute forbidding service 
by jurymen drawing compensation from 
the government. Someone dug up the 
fact that a woman member of the in- 
dicting panel received a small pension 
from Unele Sam. This automatically 
voided the jury and its action. Mean- 
while the obstreperous policeman had 
been fired. 

President Hoover, a great reader of 
detective stories, is said to have become 
personally but unofficially interested in 
the case. At any rate, the Department 
of Justice investigated. On the latter’s 
lindings a new grand jury refused to 
indict and the accused husband was 
freed. But when it came to a board 
investigation of the charges against the 
police officers the federal department 
declined to aid one way or another, 
holding that to reveal testimony given 
it in confidence would be a “breach of 
faith.” On top of this an audience, pay- 
ing 25 cents to one dollar admission, 
crowded the Washington auditorium to 
hear the ousted police officer speak 
about the “rottenness” in local law en- 
forcement. 


THE WATER TOWER BEAUTIFUL 


Among the eight examples of local 
architecture cited by the Fine Arts Com- 
mission as being particularly meritori- 
ous in design is the new water tower 
on the site of old Fort Reno (Fort Penn- 
Sylvania), one of the 18 Civil war forts 


PRIME 


Not a medieval “dunjon keep” but Wash- 
ington’s exemplary new water tower. 


which protected the capital north of 
the Potomac. The disguised water 
tower stands on the highest point in 
the city and its air beacon shines afar 
at night. The commission feels that 
too often water towers are unsightly 
whereas this one has real dignity. 


WHO REMEMBERS? 


Interest in Wall Street quotations re- 
calls to Capitol oldtimers when a stock 
ticker right outside the door to the 
House was eagerly consulted by mem- 
bers. But the stock broker’s agency, 
along with other commercial enter- 
prises, was finally excluded from the 
Capitol. And time was when profes- 
sional card writers made their living 
by penning the names of visitors desir- 
ing to see members. The exotic Spen- 
cerian designs of one corpulent individ- 
ual, who could gracefully work any 
name into the conventional bird-and- 
nest pattern, made him eagerly sought 
after. And who remembers when liquor 
was openly sold over the bar in the 
Senate and House restaurants? When 
the ex-newspaperman Smith D. Fry 
claimed to be “historian of the Capi- 
tol”? When “the French woman” 
operated a corridor stand? When the 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
battled for choice office space in Na- 
tional Statuary Hall with the result 
that neither got it? When even the 
statues were provided with spittoons? 
When more bicycles than autos were 
parked at the Capitol? And—but what 
does the present generation care about 
such reminiscences. 
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XMAS SHOPPING 


There'll be the usual amount of gift giv- 
ing this season unless the five-and-10 cent 
stores run out of stock. 

This is the time of the year when Christ- 
mas packages heed the call to arms and 
hubby’s bankroll gets that grand and glori- 
ous peeling. 

Shop late and the world shops with you; 
shop early and you shop alone. 

Also, shop early and find less fingerprints 
on your purchases; shop late and qualify 
as a fingerprint expert. 

Years ago mother bought woolen stock- 
ings for daughter. Today granddaughter 
buys silk hose for grandma. 

“Mother, I want Santa to bring me a 
raggedy pocketbook and a raggedy doll just 
like you,” said one four-year-old hopeful to 
her ensemble-clad mamma. 
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3 Washington Wisps 





What Senator wore evening dress and 
Windsor tie to the late Senator Warren’s 
funeral? In spite of low stock levels 
there seems to be more of a Christmas 
spirit in the capital than last year. At any 
rate the stores are better patronized ¥ 
Lieut. Commander Joel T. Boone, White 
House physician, is quite a wisecracker. 
He referred to a friend’s camel’s hair coat 
as “unborn burlap”. . . Senator Heflin can 
imitate a bugle like no other Solon can... 
General Pershing is about the only high 
army officer who wears his service over- 
coat collar buttoned about his neck. 


The two-mile dive of Lieut. George 
T. Cuddihy drove that naval ace’s body 
nearly six feet into the ground . . . Forty- 


two autos confiscated by local police were 
auctioned off for the total of $257.50 
Mrs. Gann and Mrs. Longworth sat in the 
executive gallery at the Warren funeral 
without bickering over the choicest seat. 
They seemed as friendly as two former 
war enemies at the same obsequies—Ma}. 
Gen. John L. Clem (the “drummer boy of 
Shiloh”) and Maj. Charles M. Stedman, 
the lone Civil war veteran in Congress and 
who looks like Lee under whom he served. 

Sometimes President and Mrs. Hoover 
attend a local M. E. church ... The number 
of turkeys, wild and tame, sent to the Presi- 
dent for the holidays is almost without 
precedent . . Local diplomats and their 
families have formed a flying club... Mah- 
moud Samy Pasha, likable Egyptian minis- 
ter, has been recalled . .. Secretary of La- 
bor Davis, who is head of the Loyal Order 
of Moose, offers $70,000 toward establish- 
ment of a national temple at the capital 
. .- A local excursion boat was auctioned 
off for $1,000 to pay back wages of the 
men who manned her. 

The White House is heated with oil ... It’s 
a bad season for the local legitimate stage. 
The Belasco theater has closed indefinitely 
and another house is occasionally dark and 
sometimes plays movies while Keith’s has 
gone over to the talkies ... Miss Ellis Bos- 
trom, a deb of last season is a secretary in 
the office of her father, the Swedish minister 
... George Rothwell Brown, formerly of the 
Post, claims to have given the “farm bloc” 
its name . .. Secretary of Labor Davis is 
a vegetarian, also his five little Jays ... 
Since being promoted to the rare book sec- 
tion of the Library of Congress, “De Re 
Metallica,” a translation by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoover of a rare book on metals, copies 
are commanding high figures . . . Almost 
next door to a handsome foreign embassy 
on 16th street is a negro shack in which 
kerosene lamps gleam fitfully George 
Washington Griffin, who conducts a fruit 
stand at 17th and G streets, looks like Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 
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ALL CHATTER ON THE EASTERN FRONT 


It is a war of words, 
Or so dispatches say. 
A broadside in Chinese 
Holds the Bolsheviks at bay. 


But Bolsheviks at bay 
Maintain with rising ire 
And Russian consonants 


A 


A devastating fire. 
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SPEAKING OF ODD ACCIDENTS 


Representative Hill, Democrat, of Wash- 
ington, slipped on the icy pavement near 
the Capitol and the stem of a pipe he was 
smoking jammed through the roof of his 
mouth, severing an artery. He was expected 
to recover. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





SAME OLD WEATHER 


We are now having about the same 
kind of weather, speaking in terms of 
averages, as our forefathers had sev- 
eral generations back. More than that, 
the weather in North Carolina is about 
the same on the average as it was 30,000 
years ago. Such is the conclusion of 
Dr. Chester A. Reed and Dr. Ernst An- 
tevus of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History who have been examining 
clay deposits in New England to de- 
termine the nature of the weather in 
past geological ages. They told the 
American Academy of Sciences that the 
weather 30,000 years ago, like the 
weather today, moved in cycles of about 
three to five cool years and the same 
number of warm years. 


RADIO BY TELEPHONE 


“Space radio,” says Maj. Gen. George 
O. Squier, “is entirely unsuited to these 
days of congested steel skyscrapers and 
it must be reserved for the longhaul in 
the open country, for aviation and for 
ships at sea.” The general’s claim of 
the invention of the monophone, a de- 
vice for broadcasting over telephone 
wires, has been allowed by the Patent 
Office. His claim had been contested 
by the Bell interests. “From a techni- 
cal point of view,” Gen. Squier declares, 
“the beauty and elegance of the mono- 
phone invention is its simplicity. A 
whole city may be saturated with mul- 
tiple superprograms, with but a few 
watts of power, instead of kilowatts as 
required in space radio. Its installation 
in its simplest form at a _ telephone 


switchboard does not require so much 
as a screw driver and although it is a 
one-way telephone the house wife may 
change it from room to room by using 
a standard lamp socket operated exact- 
ly as she now uses her flatiron.” 


BORER-RESISTING CORN 


In an address before the Entomologi- 
cal Society of Ontario, A. R. Marston, 
superintendent of the Corn Borer Ex- 
perimental Station at Monroe, Mich., 
announced the development of a strain 
of corn which resists the European 
corn borer. The strain was obtained by 
crossing a South American variety with 
Duncan, Golden Glow and Red Cob and 
then inbreeding the cross. Three years 
of experimenting, declared Marston, 
proves that it is 100 per cent resistant 
to the corn borer. It was planted in 
alternate rows with ordinary corn in- 
fested with the pest. Unfortunately, he 
explained, several years will be requir- 
ed before the new strain will be avail- 
able for general planting. 


NEW GAS RIPENS FRUIT 


Dr. F. E. Denny, research worker in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
laboratory at Los Angeles, discovered 
that one part of ethylene, a recently 
isolated gas of the hydrocarbon family, 
combined with 5,000 parts of air, will 
ripen a carload of green lemons and 
turn them richly yellow while the car 
is traveling between the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts. The ripening results 


when the gas turns the starch to sugar. 
Fruit growers are pleased with the new 











About 25 miles south of Bagdad, on the left bank of the Tigris, stands one of the world’s 
best examples of ancient architecture. The great arch of the Ctesiphon, of oe 


fine brick masonry, has no supporting beams or centering stones. It was 


t in the 


middle of the sixth century by Arcacidae. 
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process because it ripens the fruit yj. 
formly from skin to core. Warehouses 
and canneries are being equipped t, 
utilize the new process. 


HUGE ELECTRIC COAL SHOVEL 


The United Electric Coal Co. at Dy. 
quoin, lll., has built and put into o; 
tion the largest electric shovel in the 
world. It weighs 1,600 tons and js 
capable of lifting a large automo))ile 
to the roof of a seven-story building 
The scoop or dipper will hold a! 
20 cubic yards of material. In 
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nection with the shovel the same com- 
pany has built the largest tipple ever 
built for the preparation of coal by 
the stripping method. It is also oper- 
ated by electricity. 


LENIN’S BRAIN 

After the death of Nikolai Lenin his 
brain was turned over to Prof. A. B. 
Fogt, noted brain expert, for study. The 
scientist cut the brain into extremely 
thin slices in order to study it more 
minutely. After five years of study he 
reports that the Russian leader’s brain 
shows unusual qualities of intellect, 
breadth of vision and richness of blood. 
Never before, says Prof. Fogt, has he 
observed such large pyramid cells as 
appear in the deep parts of the cover- 
ing of Lenin’s brain. These large cells. 
according to the brain expert, explain 
Lenin’s quickness in thinking. 


COST OF FLYING 


According to the American Motorists 
Association, the average cost of operal- 
ing an airplane is now 9.40 cents a mile. 
which is only about a third more than 
the operation cost of an automobile— 
6.43 cents a mile. 


RADIUM CHANGES PLANTS 


In a report to the National Academy 
of Sciences Dr. Albert F. Blakeslee of 
the Carnegie Institution demonstrated 
how an entirely different variety of 
jimson weed was produced by insert- 
ing, a radium needle in the flower dur- 


‘ing its fertilization by pollen grains. 


The radium needle touched part of the 
reproduction cell containing the chro- 
mosomes, which are minute bodies that 
determine hereditary characteristics. 
Plants grown from seeds so treated dif- 
fered widely from the parent plant, the 
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seed pods being different in shape and 
the branches lower and flatter. It is 
hoped that radium treatment may take 
the place of the slow interbreeding 
methods in improving food plants. 


LAST WORD IN AIRPLANES 


The DO X, the giant airplane recently 
completed in Switzerland by the veteran 
German aircraft constructor, Claude 
Dornier, is undoubtedly the most re- 
markable heavier-than-air flying ma- 
chine ever built. Aviators all over the 
world marvel at its. construction and 
success. This plane can carry 100 pas- 
sengers for 600 miles without stopping 
at the surprising speed of two miles a 
minute. The machine has three decks, 
stands 33 feet high, is 152 feet long, 
and has a Wing spread of 165 feet. It 
is constructed entirely of metal and is 
driven by 12 motors so arranged that 
some of them may be cut off while the 
others are left running. Passengers are 
provided with all the comforts and con- 
veniences that they are provided with 
on modern steamships. The fuel and 
oil supplies are carried in the lowest 
deck, while the middle deck is reserved 
for passengers and includes lounging, 
dining and sleeping rooms. The crew 














DO X Ready to Take Off 


} have their quarters on the upper deck. 


When the crowds gathered on the 
shores of Lake Constance saw the huge 
llying boat take off from the water 
with 159 passengers and 10 members 
of the crew, they sent up a mighty 
cheer. They had witnessed a great 
event in modern aviation. 
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DICTIONARY INSANUS 
PRETZEL—A doughnut with convulsions. 
COWARD—A fellow who wears water 
“ings while taking a bath. 
_BLOTTER—Something you hunt for while 
the ink is drying. 
, Piha interest on matrimonial 
0ONndS, 

WILL—A dead give away. 
_ OPTIMIST—A fellow who would try to 
me the Graf Zeppelin with a bicycle 
uM p. 


LOOSE CHANGE—A negligee. 











ABOUT OUR HEALTH 





PLAN SIMPLE XMAS MEALS 


Christmas is only four days off. De- 
spite Wall Street’s slump almost every 
household throughout the land is filled 
with special holiday eats, if not gifts 
to be distributed on Christmas morn- 
ing. Because sweets, such as candies, 
cakes, pies, nuts, etc. have a prominent 
place in this celebration—people, espe- 
cially children, munching them at all 
hours of the day—the Christmas meals 
should be kept very plain. Simple 
meals consisting principally of vege- 
tables, fruits and plain meats without 
rich desserts should be the rule. Too 
much excitement with the irregular 
Christmas eating and insufficient rest 
may result in nervous indigestion, head- 
ache, colds etc. This is true for both 
grown-ups and children. 


KEEP BABY’S BOTTLES SWEET 


We have long known the necessity 
of thoroughly sterlizing all bottles if 
we are to keep baby healthy. These 
sterilized bottles are usually filled with 
boiled water to keep them clean until 
used. And now baking soda steps in to 
keep baby’s bottles sweet. <A half tea- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda (bak- 
ing soda) added to each of the bottles 
filled with sterilized water and let stand 
until they are needed keeps the bottles 
sweet. Incidentally, the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor ap- 
proves the use of baking soda in baby’s 
bath. But don’t put in too much. Two 
teaspoonfuls to a gallon of water is 
plenty. Dissolve the soda in a little 
water before adding it to the bath. 


OUTDOOR PLAY HEALTHY 


All parents should set this goal for 
their youngsters: Some outdoor play 
each day. Just because there is frost 
in the air or there happens to be snow 
on the ground is no reason why young- 
sters of pre-school age should spend 





Medical News Jottings 





Concerning the widespread belief that 
the cooking of food in aluminum cooking 
utensils results in cancer, there is not the 
slightest scientific evidence on which to 
base such a conclusion, says Hygeia. 

The Inéernational Physiological Congress 
was recently told of the discovery of a 
compound that is said to have dissolved and 
apparently cured cancer in 1,000 rats and 
mice in a few days. The remedy is in- 
jected hypodermically into the cancer and 
is said to cause malignant cells to breathe 
to death. It has not been tried on human 
sufferers yet. 

Studies conducted by the Public Health 
Service indicate that there is endemic in 
the United States a disease which is clini- 
cally indistinguishable from the mild ty- 
phus occuring during inter-epidemic periods 
in the Old World and in Mexico. 

According to estimates of the American 
Federation for the Blind one person in 
every 1,000 of ave:age population is blind. 
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—Pathfinder Photo 
“When Winter Comes” 


every day indoors in our usually over- 
heated houses. Children between two 
and five really enjoy the snow more 
than older children. It is more of a 
novelty to them. Dressed warmly with 
proper protection for their hands and 
feet they may be allowed to romp in 
the snow for short periods during the 
day if the weather is not exceptionally 
blusterous. Besides getting a tremen- 
dously big kick out of it the exercise 
and fresh air does them worlds of good. 
Even a few minutes on the outside each 
day puts roses in their cheeks. And if 
they get a few minutes outdoors each 
day they soon get used to the cold and 
can stand quite low temperatures. Of 
course they should not be allowed to 
stay out too long and become chilled. 


-— 
Saad 


CHRISTMAS ZUI 


How does the girl who has been 30 so long 
always arrange it so that you catch her 
under the mistletoe? 

What makes you think you will be able 
to pay for all the Christmas gifts you 
bought on installments just because the 
first payments were so smali? 

How is it that those who claim to under- 
stand us invariably give us the very things 
we have always hated? 

Why does the person who gives us a 
necktie for Christmas imagine that we are 
color-blind? 

How can you be happy at Christmas when 
you think of the bills coming in on the 
first of the year? 

Why do people persist in giving bald- 
headed friends military hairbrushes instead 
of hair restorer? 
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COOPERATION 


Statesman: “My lecture on scrapping arm- 
ament seems a trifle dull for the chautau- 
qua circuit.” 

Chautauqua Manager: “Oh, that’s all 
right, we’ll send a sword swallower along 
with you as an added attraction.” 
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THE QUESTION BOX | 





Who decides when a world’s fair shall be 
held? 


“World’s fair” is merely a convenient 
term to denote any large international 
industrial exhibition. The name was sug- 
gested by the local fairs held at regular 
intervals to stimulate industry by bringing 
together the buyers and sellers of a district 
Although similar expositions had been pre- 
viously held on a small scale, the term 
“world’s fair” was first applied to the Lon- 
don industrial exposition held in 1851 in 
the Crystal Palace, a magnificent structure 
of glass and iron built especially for the 
purpose. A royal commission managed 
the world’s fair and the British government 
guaranteed the expenses in case it failed 
financially. In 1853 a similar universal in- 
dustrial exhibition was held in New York 
in a structure of glass and iron which was 
also called the Crystal Palace. Two years 
later France followed suit and held its 
first “Exposition Universelle” in the Champs 
Elysees. Since then products and articles 
from all parts of the civilized world have 
been displayed at dozens of similar expo- 
sitions. A world’s fair or exposition is 
promoted by a nation, state or city and 
other nations, states and cities are invited 
to take part in it. A national, state or 
city commission is usually appointed to 
supervise the exposition, and local citizens 
generally subscribe to a fund guaranteeing 
any expenses which may not be covered by 
admission fees and charges for concessions 
and the like. Needless to say there is no 
particular manner in determining when or 
where such a fair shall be held. Frequent- 
ly the 50th or 100th anniversary of an im- 
portant historical event is selected. The 
most famous and successful world’s fair 
held in America was the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago in 1893, although the 
exposition at St. Louis in 1904 celebrating 
the Louisiana Purchase was the first to be 
officially styled a world’s fair. 


How often is the Capitol painted? 


The central portion of the Capitol at 
Washington, D. C., which is composed of 
Virginia sandstone, is painted about every 
three years. The wings are composed of 
marble and are not painted. 


Is the Cape-to-Cairo railway completed? 


The proposed railroad between Cape Town 
and Cairo in Africa is not yet completed. 
It is completed from Cape Town to Lake 
Tanganyika except for a short stretch near 
Albertville. The chief unfinished section 
is in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


Where is the tree that is said to own itself? 


A large white oak tree in Athens, Ga., is 
known as “the tree that owns itself.” The 
ground on which the tree stands was once 
owned by William H. Jackson, a professor 
at the University of Georgia. He was 
born about the close of the Revolutionary 
war and was the father of James Jackson, 
chief justice of the State Supreme Court at 
the time of his death in 1887. Jackson was 
so fond of his white oak tree that about 
1820 he wrote a deed conveying to the tree 
possession of itself and the land on which 
it stands. The original of this so-called 
deed is not a matter of record and no living 
person has ever seen it. According to tradi- 
tion it was to the following effect: “I, 
William H. Jackson, of the County of Clarke, 
State of Georgia, of the one part, and the 
oak tree (defining the location) of the 
County of Clarke of the other part: Wit- 


ness, that, for and in consideration of the 
great love I bear this tree and the great de- 
sire I have for its protection for all time, 
I convey entire possession of itself and of 
the land within eight feet of it on all sides.” 
Of course a tree, like chattels and things 
in general, cannot legally own property. 
Jackson’s admiration for the tree led him 
to adopt this unique means of preserving 
it after his death. However defective the 
title may be in law, it is recognized by 





The Georgia Oak That Owns Itself 


the people of Athens who cherish it and 
protect it as one of their leading “free- 
holders.” Soon after the beginning of the 
20th century a private citizens of Athens 
had granite posts connected by chains plac- 
ed around the oak for its protection and 
set up a white marble block inscribed with 
part of the words of the traditional deed. 


Does France pay us on her debt? 


The French government makes the United 
States annual payments but not on any 
agreed basis. France and Russia are the 
only two countries which owe the United 








Geographic Tabloid 





INDIANA 


Nickname—*“‘Hoosier.” 

Motto—None. 

State Flower—Tulip Tree Blossom. 

Area—36,354 sq. mi. (37th in rank), 

Population (1928 est.)—3,176,000 (87.3 to 
sq. mi.; 11.8 per cent foreign-born. 

Illiteracy—Native white, 1,3; foreign-born 
white, 11.9. 

Settled—1733. 

Entered Union—1816. 

Capital—Indianapolis (Pop, 382,000). 

Largest City—Indianapolis. 

Government—General assembly consists 
of a senate of 50 members and a house of 
representatives of 100 members. Repre- 
sented in Congress by two senators and 
13 representatives. 

Governor—Harry G. Leslie (Rep.). Term 
4 years; salary $8,000. 

Products—Steel, meats, glass, furniture, 
corn, wheat, fruits, coal, petrolum etc. 

Politics—In 1928 presidential election 
Democrats polled 502,811 votes and Repub- 
licans 845,746. Electoral vote—Republi- 
can 15. 
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States money and which have not made a 
funding arrangement. Russia pays nothing 
on her debt. In fact she does not recogniz. 
the debt as legitimate, the money having 
been borrowed under the czarist an; 
Kerensky regimes. 
Do most aliens in this country becom: 
citizens? 


There are about 7,000,000 aliens in the 
United States who are eligible to citizenship 
but who have never applied for naturalizg. 
tion papers. The number of foreign-hory 
now in the country who have become citi. 
zens is about 5,500,000. 


What does “S” mean on coins? 


“S” is the mint marking of coins minted at 
San Francisco. Coins made at Philadelphia 
have no mint mark. Those made at Denver 
bear a “D.” 


Will lions eat human beings? 

Lions in their native habits prey largely 
upon young antelopes, zebras, buffaloes, 
giraffes and other vegetation-eating ani- 
mals. For this reason it is often stated that 
the lion will not eat the flesh of carnivorous 
or flesh-eating creatures. The fact seems 
to be that lions will eat the flesh of any ani- 
mal recently killed, such as animals left by 
hunters. Certainly lions in captivity are 
not particular about the kind of flesh they 
eat. There is also abundant proof that the 
king of beasts will occasionally attack and 
eat human beings. Dr. W. Reid Blair, in 
his book “In the Zoo,” tells of two man-eat- 
ing lions in Africa which carried off 18 men 
employed in building the Uganda railway. 


May a cadet at Annapolis resign? 


Cadets in the naval academy at Annapolis 
may hand in a resignation but it is not 
accepted unless he has good reasons for 
leaving the institution or the service. Each 
candidate before admission is required to 
sign articles by which he binds himself to 
serve in the navy during the pleasure of the 
president (including his time of probation 
at the academy) unless sooner discharged. 


Are government publications copyrighted? 

All publications issued by the govern- 
ment are for the benefit of the public and 
they are not copyrighted. 


Do our mints make money for other countries? 


Our mints coin large numbers of coins for 
foreign nations, particularly for Latin 
American countries. The Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing at present does not 
print paper money for other nations. 


Do the French eat horses? 


Large numbers of old or injured horses 
are killed for their meat in France, Belgium 
and many other countries. An Associated 
Press report states that horse meat is be 
coming increasingly popular in the indus- 
trial centers of Belgium and France becaus¢ 
of the rise in the cost of living. Last year 
3,330 horses and only 60 cattle were killed 
for meat in Charleroi. 


What are the names of the wedding anni- 
versaries? 


The practice of giving peculiar gifts 0" 
various wedding anniversaries originate 
in Germany. Among the medieval Germans 
it was customary for friends to present 4 
wife with a wreath of silver when she ha‘ 
lived with her husband 25 years. The silve! 
symbolized the harmony which must have 
been necessary to make so many years °! 
matrimony possible. On the 50th annive'- 
ary of a wedding the wife was presented 
with a wreath of gold. Hence arose th¢ 
names silver and golden wedding. Ths 
idea, originally borrowed from the Germa"s, 
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A traffic tower at Orlando, Fla., takes on a 

Christmas appearance. Besides the greens, 

amplifiers broadcast appropriate music to 

soften the hearts of motorists waiting for 
the “Go” signal. 


has been elaborated upon in modern times 
and now we have a long list of wedding 
anniversaries which many people think 
should be observed with peculiar gifts. Thus 
we have the wooden wedding, the tin wed- 
ding, the erystal wedding, and so on. There 
is some difference of opinion and practice 
as to the proper names and the appropriate 
material of the gifts for the various wedding 
anniversaries, but the following are the 
most widely accepted: First—cotton; sec- 
ond—paper; third—leather; fourth—fruit 
and flowers; fifth—wooden; sixth—candy; 
seventh—woolen; eighth—rubber; ninth— 
willow; tenth—tin; eleventh—steel; twelfth 
—silk and linen; thirteenth—lace; four- 
teenth—ivory; fifteenth—crystal; twentieth 
china; twenty-fifth—silver; thirtieth— 
pearl; thirty-fifth—coral (or sapphire) ; 
fortieth—ruby (or emerald) ; fiftieth—gold; 
seventy-fifth—diamond. 








Do any states have more negroes than white 


people? 

\ccording to the 1920 census South Caro- 
na and Mississippi both had a larger negro 
than white population. Owing to the in- 
crease in white population and the migra- 
tion of negroes to the North it is expected 
that the next census will show the white 
in the majority in both of these 
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Do Turks still wear the fez? 

The republic abolished the fez as a part 
of the national costume and adopted a new 
hat in its stead. The government compen- 
sated a large number of turban and fez 
manufacturers who were especially hard 


hit } 


by the change in costume. 


How many Jews are there in the world? 
There are about 13,000,000 Jews in the 
entire world. More than 4,000,000 live in 
ussia, and 2,000,000 in Poland. New York 
with its 1,750,000 Jews has the largest 
wish population of any city in the world. 
lhe Jewish population of the entire United 
States is nearly 4,000,000. There are only 
Hout 160,000 Jews in Palestine. 
ls Armenia an independent country? 
menia is a socialist republic affiliated 
Russia. The people are very poor and 
population is sparse compared to 
‘ormer times. It has been calculated with 


. high degree of accuracy that between 
‘it and 1918 the Turks shot, burned alive 


or caused to starve to death more than 800,- 
000 Armenians. Nearly a million migrated 
into other parts of Asia. 


How extensively are combines used for 
harvesting? 

Secretary Hyde in his report for 1929 
says: “This year more than half of our 
hard winter wheat, one-fifth of our hard 
spring wheat, and a smaller proportion of 
our soft winter wheat was harvested by 
combines. This machine eliminates the 
grain binder, the shocking of the wheat, 
stacking, and the use of the threshing 
machine. It reduces the cost of harvesting 
to a small fraction of what it formerly was. 


How long does a copyright last? 

A copyright lasts 28 years, but it can be 
renewed for an additional 28 years, making 
a total of 56 years. 


What birds are taught to fish for man? 

In China and Japan cormorants are train- 
ed to fish for their masters. Young birds 
are taught not to swallow the fish by pla- 
cing a collar around their necks. It is a 
common sight to see fishermen on the 
Yangtse--kiang river with a flock of cormor- 
ants fishing from a raft. 


How many Japanese are there in the United 
States? 
There are about 110,000 Japanese in this 
country at the present time. 


How many white people are there in Africa? 

There are only about 4,000,000 white 
people on the entire continent of Africa, as 
compared to a total population of 130,000,- 
000, about 120,000,000 of whom are negroes 
and Bantus. 
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OUR NATURE LESSON 
APRICOT—a red headed prune. 
LETTUCE—deformed grass. 
ANGLEWORM—a caterpillar after play- 
ing strip poker. 

WIN D—air in a hurry. 

CARROT—a radish with the yellow jaun- 
dice. 
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WHITHER? 
First Broker—Well, stocks have hit the 
bottom. 
Second Busted Broker—Yes, but even the 
bottom seems to be in a tailspin now. 











Our Poets’ Corner 





THE VICTORIOUS 


When I read about some men of fame— 
Who’ve reached an envied height, 

Then I think about the youths who toiled 
And studied in the night! 


While others idled time away, 
When daily work was done, 

Then later cursed their luck because 
So little had been won! 


With firm conviction they worked on; 
Upon their course they kept; 

By slow degrees they won the fight, 
While their companions slept! 


Success comes not to those who wish 
But do not labor for it; 

And they who reach the greater heights 
Take one road and explore it! 


They often pay with bitter years, 
Who win attainment’s crown; 
While others will not pay the price, 
But carelessly lie down! 
~—Clarence T. Sjoblom, Fairfax, S. Dak. 


CONCENTRATION 


Practice the habit of good attention, 
For comprehending the knowledge in 
view. 
Be strong in purpose; takes concentration 
To achieve success that’s waiting for you. 
—H. L. Motsinger, Marion, Il. 


HOLD ON TO THE LAST 


When all the world’s against you 
And your strength is failing fast, 
Just grit your teeth—don't whimper, 

But hold on to the last! 


If the weight of burdens crush you, 
And your die in fate seems cast, 

Just do your best—don’t dare give up, 
But hold on to the last! 


When the thread of life is breaking, 
And you'd swear all hope was past, 

Bend on your knees in silent prayer, 
And hold on to the last! 


Many a captain has won his fame 
While tied to his ship’s mast. 

We must, like them, if we succeed, 
Just hold on to the last! 

—-Harry L. Findley, Flemington, W. Va. 

















A modernistic base rather detracts from the monument erected on Copenhagen drive in 
memory of Danish sailors who lost their lives because of German submarines in World war. 
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FIFTEEN SQUARE PUZZLE 
Draw a large square on a sheet of 
paper. Now divide the large square into 
nine equal squares. 


























In each of the out- 

er squares place |°,°|°, - 
five dots, buttons, e@ el|ee 
coins, checkers or co. al 
whatever you « & 
choose to use. This 2 < ee 
done you will no- e ele ee 
tice that the total | °ele°e| ee 
of the spots or 

coins in any outer 40 in All 


row of squares is 

15. The puzzle is to remove eight of 
the spots or coins from any of the small 
squares and replace but four of them 
so that the sum of the spots or coins in 
the outer rows will still total 15 each 
way. 


MYSTIFYING MIND-READING STUNT 


This nifty little stunt will mystify 
your friends and give you a lot of fun. 
In order to work it the performer needs 
a confederate. The confederate re- 
mains in the room with the friends or 
audience while the performer goes out. 
Then those present tell the confeder- 
ate some word for the performer to 
guess or something for him to do. When 
he enters the room he is blindfolded 
by someone in the audience. The con- 
federate says absolutely nothing to him. 
However, the performer sits behind 
the confederate and places his fingers 
on the confederate’s temples or cheek 
bones. 


In a few minutes the audience is 
startled by the performer saying the 
word he was to guess or doing the 
thing they had asked the partner to 
have him do. The secret of the trick 
is simple. The confederate bites his 
teeth together once for the letter “a,” 
twice for the letter “b,” three times 
for the letter “c” and so on through 
the alphabet. Thus he spells out what- 
ever he wishes to tell the performer. 
A little practice will help one to read 
the signals quickly and accurately. 


CARVING BECOMES A HOBBY 


Let the youngsters try carving and 
sculptoring in lead during the long 
winter evenings. They will be delight- 
ed. Besides, this interesting occupa- 
tion may lead to more than a hobby 
with some boys and girls. Carving in 
soft lead is much easier than carving 
in wood. Then, too, there is no danger 
of the lead being spoiled by splitting. 
If a piece should be spoiled it can be 
made new again by simply melting and 
molding. Also all the chips, shavings, 
filings, etc. can be saved, melted down 
and used over and over again. In fact 
scraps of lead can be used to start with. 
You can melt them down in an old iron 
pan. The best size ingot to work on is 
about two by four inches and one-half 
inch thick. The only tools required 
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are a hammer, two chisels, a small 


gouge and a pocket knife. One chisel 
should be half an inch and the other 
three fourths of an inch wide. 


FUN WITH FIGURES 


William Falbe, a Pathfinder reader 
of Mayaguez, Porto Rico, sent in this 
arithmetical curiosity. It is an “abbre- 
viated” system of multiplication which, 
he says, was taught to him more than 
50 years ago by the noted mathematician 
Jacob M. Monsanto. Once you get used 
to the system you will only need a little 
practice to retain it. Here it is; and to 
facilitate the explanation: 


Multiply 5678 
by 1234 
Product is 7006652 


This is how it works: 

Four times 8 equals 32. Write down 2, 
and carry 3. Carried 3 plus 4X7 (28) plus 
3X8 (24) equal 55. Write down 5 and 
carry 5. Carried 5 plus 4X6 (24) plus 3x7 
(21) plus 2x8 (16) equal 66. Write 6, 
carry 6. Carried 6 plus 4X5 (20) plus 3x6 
(18) plus 2X7 (14) plus 1X8 (8) equal 66. 
Write 6 and carry 6. 

Now put some mark on figures 8 and 4 
of the multiplicand and multiplier, to de- 
note that they have been used, and dis- 
card them. Proceed as follows: Carried 6 
plus 3X5 (15) plus 2X6 (12) plus 1X7 (7) 
equal 40. Write 0, carry 4. Mark and dis- 
card the 7 and the 3, as used, and proceed 
with carried 4 plus 2X5 (10) plus 1X6 (6) 
equal 20. Write 0 and carry 2. Discard 
the 2 and the 6, and proceed with carried 
2 plus 1X5 (5) equal 7. Write down 7 and 
you have 7006652 which is the correct answer. 

When there are more figures on the 
multiplicand than on the multiplier, the 
manner to -proceed is about the same. 
For instance: 


Multiply 56789 
by 123 
The result 6985047 


Since 3X9 equal 27, write 7 carry 2. 
Carried 2 plus 3X8 (24) plus 2x9 (18) 


0 IE TOOT THAT 


Forerunner of the “L.” Dr. Gilbert Harvey 

confounds critics by demonstrating over- 

head travel in. New York in 1867. Repro- 

duced from a photo in the New York City 
Museum. 








































equal 44. Write 4 carry 4. Carried 4 plus 
3X7 (21) plus 2X8 (16) plus 1X9 (9) equa 
50. Write @ carry 5. Diseard now the 4 
of the multiplicand and proceed wiih ih, 
carried 5 plus 3X6 (18) plus 2X7 (14) ply; 
1X8 (8) equal 45. Write 5, carry 4. )j.. 
card the 8 of the multiplicand, and proceg): 
Carried 4 plus 3X5 (15) plus 2x6 (19 
plus 1X7 (7) equal 38. Write 8, carry 3 
Now discard the 7 of the multiplicand nq 
3 of the multiplier. Continue with carrie; 
3 plus 2X5 (10) plus 1X6 (6) equa) 19, 
Write 9, carry 1. Discard the 6 and the 2, 
and finish with the carried 1 plus 15 (5) 
equal 6. Write down the 6 and you hay 
the correct answer—6985047. 


INK BLOTS MAKE PICTURES 


Don’t forget your ink pictures, }oys 
and girls. This fascinating and highly 
interesting game of pictures will make 
your rainy days short 
and the long evenings 
slip by before you 
know it. This sport 
or hobby is variously 
known as “blots,” “ink 
pictures,” smudgog. 
raphy,” etc. To make 
them, simply put a few 
blots of ink on a piece 
of paper, fold the pa- 
per and rub the back 
of the folded paper. 
When you open up the 
paper again you wil] 
be surprised at what 
you have “drawn.” 
Sometimes, when accidents happen you 
may say, you actually make real life- 
like silhouettes. The Christmas bell 
shown here was made from one ink 
blot on a piece of paper, without any 
finishing touches being added. It is 
perfectly permissible, however, to put 
in a few additions with your pen to 
make the pictures more complete and 
realistic. 





Xmas Bell 


KEEPING SNOWBALLS 


No doubt many of you have often 
longed for a snowball in June or July. 
While we cannot vouch that you will 
be able to keep them that long, here is 
a little experiment everyone should 
try. Make a real hard snowball by 
packing the snow firmly with the 
hands. When you have the snowbil! 
ready place some flour in a jar, put the 
snowball in on the flour, pour more 
flour in and pack it all around the 
snowball firmly. Placed in a reasoi- 
ably cool place this snowball should 
keep for months. If you have snow 01 
Christmas Day try it. Do a good jo) 
of it and perhaps you will be able to 
exhibit a real snowball in June thai 
was made on Christmas day. 


CRAZY COIN TRICK 


For this simple but effective trick 
the performer exhibits a coin in eac!i 
hand. Then he stretches his arms 0u! 
as far as possible and announces thal 
he will make both coins pass into one 
hand without bringing the hands to- 
gether. While the audience is wo! 
dering how he will accomplish that the 
performer quickly deposits one col! 
on a table and whirls around with the 
arms still extended so that he ca 
quickly pick up the coin on the table. 
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Thus he has both coins in one hand, 
but he didn’t bring the hands together 
to do the transferring. 


PUZZLE PROBLEM 


No. 14. When asked her age a wom- 
an replied: “I have nine children; the 
oldest was born when I was 19 the 
youngest is now 19, and there is just 
three years difference between each of 
them.” How old was she? Ans. to 


No. 13—Eight cents per dozen. 
Sent in by Stephen Guerin, Edwardsville, I. 


CARD CALLING STUNT 


Tell your audience that you can name 
cards which they will select. To do 
this shuffle the deck of cards thorough- 
ly, then cut it into four piles which 
you place at intervals on the table. 
Calling a certain card have someone in 
the audience come forward and, with- 
out looking at it or letting the card be 
seen, hand it to you. Continue calling 
one after another until you have four 
cards, one from the top of each pile. 
To the big surprise of everyone when 
you turn the cards over they are the 
very ones you called for. 


The fact that the secret is so simple 
is what makes the trick so astounding. 
All that is necessary is for the per- 
former to get a glimpse of the top card 
of the pack when completing the shuf- 
fling. Then when he arranges the four 
piles on the table he contrives to get 
the known card on top of the last pile. 
And the first card he calls for is that 
particular card. But the volunteer 
hands him the top card from the first 
pile. Of course that is not the card 
he called for, but the audience doesn’t 
know the difference. Suppose the eight 
of hearts is on top of the last pile. The 
performer calls for that card. Instead 
the volunteer hands him the six of 
clubs. That is his cue to call for the 
six of clubs. The second card may be 
the four of diamonds, but whatever it 
is that is the next card called for. So 
with the third. The fourth one he gets 
is the first one called for. Thus his 
set is completed and he is able to exhibit 
all the cards he called for. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY IDEAS 


_ Besides attending the Christmas par- 
ties given by your friends you will want 
to “throw” a party yourself. The whole 
Christmas week may be said to be 
nothing but one party after another. 
When it comes your turn to give the 
party be different and original. Let 
the conventional Christmas decorations 
be about the only thing conventional 
about your party. The decorations 
should include seasonal evergreens, 
Christmas bells, mistletoe, and a Christ- 
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: UNRIDDLE THESE 
' How might one keep food on an 
i empty stomach? 
What is most like a cat’s tail? 
Answers to Last Week’s 


When he discovers a new “star” | 
Because it is a secret still. 


mst 














mas tree with ornaments or presents 
as desired. 

You might even have a jolly wise- 
cracking Santa Claus for master of 


ceremonies. After all the guests have 
arrived and the nec- 
WORD GOLF essary introductions 


made start the par- 
ty off with a lively 
game or two. These 
should be selected 
with the view of 
making the com- 
pany more at ease. 
Dancing may take 
the place of the 
games. Then Old 
Santa has the guests 
al ‘4 form a circle about 

him and he distri- 
butes gifts. Here’s 
where a lot of fun 
comes in if the 
gifts, which may be 
nothing but trinkets 
and trifles, have been selected with a 
good deal of mischievous thought. Each 
gift should be selected especially for 
the guest to receive it and labeled with 
his name before the party begins. Use 
your own humorous ideas in their 
selection. You know the guests to be 
present; select something to make them 
and the company laugh. 

Another clever idea is to have two 
Santa grab bags. This is especially good 
for selecting partners for the refresh- 
ment table. Each bag is filled with all 
sorts of little Christmas trinkets, one 
bag being an exact duplicate of the 
other. The men grab from one bag and 
the women from the other. After grab- 
bing the men hunt for the girls possess- 
ing the duplicates of their gifts or 
favors. When all have found their 
partners eats are in order. 

While the usual Christmas goodies 
are the appropriate things here is an- 
other chance to make your party more 
of a success through originality. It 
will take work and thought but it will 
be worth it. 
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Answer to Last 
Week’s: Good, rood, 
rook, look, lock, 
luck. 
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A Los Angeles moving picture company 
is said to have searched for six weeks for 
a girl to play an exceedingly haughty prin- 
cess. Don’t they have perfume counters in 
the Los Angeles department stores? 





It might help in the Christmas rush. Wash- 
mail sack trundle 


ington letter carrier with 


being tested by postal authorities. 






72 WEEKS 
in the Great Coyne Shops 


whatevers away in some disagreeable job! Sto’ ep wetiine 
torw tever salary they want to pay you! Go into# ctr etre 
the Big Money is made today—where salaries of $50 
30 nnd $70 a week are just the avera: Come to COYNE 
tat learn Electricity in 12 weeks. Not by books, correspond- 
ence or printed s. By actual work on huge motors, 
generators, , airplane, ongenee ete. Advanced education or 
lifetime Emapic, ent Service 
trainin in Avia 





Earn while learni Special tricity. Rail- 
road fare allowed. Man coupon NOW for Big Pree Book. Get the facta! 
f= uM BAS te. OE A CO ee ee 

H. C. LEWIS, President 
a COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 99-63 i 

500 S. Paulina Street, Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Please send me oven ree your big 12x 15 Book, 

4 with 151 illustrations and your special offer of Two Free 


urses. 








COLLEGE COURSES 
AT HOME me 


Carry on your education. Develop 

tiateand caleve Earn credit toward a Bachelor 
degree or Teaching Certificate corr 

ence. Select from 450 courses in 45 subj in- 
cluding English, Mathematics, H 

cation, Psyc ies, the Languages, 


e rite fi for catalog. 
‘The University of Chicago 


453 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Multitudes of persons with defective hearing 
and Head Noses enjoy conversation, 
go to Theatre and Church because they 
Use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 


bl Tiny M R ph 






















fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight 
No wires, batteries or d piece 

are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc., Suite 902 70 Sth Ave., New York 


Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Exami- 
nations held frequently on about four or five 
weeks notice. A person can take many exami- 
nations and be eligible on a registers at the 
same time. Send for Civil Service Catalog No. 3. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS tni'Pren 


ot free booklet tells yee cir. 
Over 20 varieties of Pigec 


W. V. MOORE, Box N. STERLING, mL. 


INVENTORS 


before applying for Pgtente, 
gives those 
Established 1869. 











who derive largest 
profits know and 
heed certain sim- 
ple but vital facts 
Our book, Patent-Sense, 


acts: sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY. 
661 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Be vinck Sami GET eee 
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m 1¢ PAYROLL 
ays 


$3300 Year 


Men—Women 
18 to 50 
Steady Work ¥. Franklin Institute 
Paid Dept. F-179 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
Vacations / Rush to me, entirely free of 
Co charge 32 page book with: (1) 
mmon 7 A full description of the position 
Education = _ checked below; (2) A list of U. 8. 


Sufficient @ Government Jobs Obtainable. 
Mail > _ Railway Postal Clerk . ($1900 to 
today— © ct Mail c. : ~ Shree 
y arri 

SURE ft Rural Mail ne A xp ad ($2. 
General Clerk-File Clerk. isso te 0) 
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“THEIRS NOT’TO REASON WHY” 


EVENTY-FIVE more of America’s 
S heroic war dead “came home” the 

other day. They were members 
of the ill-fated Polar Bear division sent 
to Siberia 11 years ago to aid the 
“White” Russians under General Wran- 
gel. But the Reds were victorious and 
300 of the 3,500 Americans dispatched 
to Archangel died in action or suc- 
cumbed to disease before the allied re- 
treat ended. In 1919, 102 bodies were 
brought back. Because we do not 
recognize Russia we could not ask for 
the return of the others. We got around 
it by letting veterans’ associations, aid- 
ed by a $72,000 appropriation from 
Congress, go to Russia last fall and 
make search. Only 86 bodies were 
found, and of these*enly 22 have been 
identified. 

Also due to the: lack of official rela- 
tions, the United States could not send 
the customary warship to bring the 
bodies back. So a Soviet vessel took 
them to Leningrad, where they held 
services for their former enemies, 
thence in a special Soviet train to 
France for more ceremonies, and fi- 
nally home, in flag-draped but ponder- 
ous oak caskets with helmets over their 
faces, on the steamship President Roose- 
velt. Fifty-six of the heroes were 
buried at Detroit in a raging snowstorm 
reminiscent of Siberian weather. Three 
others, including a Japanese, were in- 
terred at Arlington. Most of the dead 
were Michigan men, sent to Siberia be- 
cause they were thought better fitted 
to stand the cold—often 30 degrees be- 
low zero at their lonely outpost. 


POPULAR FALLACIES 


Another mistaken belief would be 
scrapped if Prof. F. W. Tanner, head of 
the department of bacteriology of the 
University of Illinois, had his way. He 
avers that food left standing in tin cans 
is not dangerous. A recent bulletin is- 
sued by the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture is said to 
substantiate this view. However, as 
long as canning companies enjoin 
housewives to remove food from cans 
as soon as opened it might be well to 
play safe. 

Ridicule of this belief will probably 
have no more effect than that heaped 
on popular delusions which Dr. Robert 
Kingman lists in the New York Herald 
Tribune as follows: 


1. It is almost fatal to eat lobster and fol- 
low it with ice cream. 

2. Red-headed people always have quick 
tempers. 

3. Winters were longer and colder when 
you were a child. 

4. Dew falls. 

5. Tan shoes are cooler for summer wear 
than black. 

6. Shaving makes the hair grow faster. 

7. Long, slender hands indicate an artis- 
tic temperament. 

8. Marriage of cousins necessarily results 
in children of inferior intelligence. 
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9; A high forehead. indicates a superior 
intelligence. 

10. A liquid contained in the center of 
many golf balls will cause instant, total 
blindness. 

11. There is something in astrology. 

12. All Scotchmen are penurious. 

13. All Chinese smoke opium. 

14. Lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place. 

15. One hour’s sleep before midnight is 
worth two after midnight. 

16. Women are by nature 
purer than men. 

17. A square jaw is a sign of will power. 

18. Conscience is an infallible guide to 
conduct. 

19. An expectant mother can influence the 
character of her child by fixing her mind 
on a subject. 

20. If your ears burn it is a sign that some 
one is talking about you. 


nobler and 


POT POURRI 


A magazine bearing Senator Capper’s 
name has appeared in new guise. It 
should be good, because we recognize in 
it so many things which have already 
appeared in The Pathfinder ... A Byrd 
flies over the South Pole but Flat-Earth 
Voliva still refuses to admit the globe 
is round -. Radio station KWKH 
at Shreveport, La., owned by W. K. 
Henderson of “Hello world!” announce- 
ment repute, is in receivership .. . 
A Franklin sedan covered the. 3,260 
miles between New York and _ Los 
Angeles in the new record time of 69 
hours and 31 minutes For the 
first time in history the amount paid 
pensioners of the Spanish-American 
war exceeds the amount paid Civil war 
veterans. It is now nearly four times 
the sum paid Spain for cession of the 
Philippines—and is increasing .. . 
Henry Ford paid $6.25 for a pair of 
shoes . A former chambermaid 
crashed New York’s social register by 
marrying a wealthy scion... Now 
they say the Russian plane which flew 
to this country was a disguised Soviet 
bomber . Arthur Brisbane of the 
Hearst papers writes his editorial 
wherever he happens to be. . . Nearly 








Christmas Again 





As on that first glad Christmas morn, 
The infant Christ for us was born 
Within a manger from above 

The full expression of God’s love. 


Each Christmas He is born again 
Into the hearts and minds of men. 
Millions are learning by His Grace 
To give Him an abiding place. 


The world in waiting as of old 

To hear the same sweet story told 

Thrills with the message now as then 
“Peace on the earth, Good will to men.” 


The star has risen in the East. 
Its beaming rays have never ceased, 
And Angels watching from the sky 
Sing “Glory be to God on High.” 
—J. Willis Heber, Brookville, Pa. 














Tomb at Jerusalem which tradition links 
with the burial and resurrection of Christ. 


135,000 cans of tomatoes were seizei| in 
Eastern cities by the Pure Food Ad- 
ministration because water had been 
added in amounts ranging from five to 
40 per cent of the contents ... Five 
pupils in a South Georgia school were 
expelled for “eating garlic with the ex- 
press purpose of annoying fellow pupils 
and the teacher” ... Suit of Capt. 
Herbert Hartley, former skipper of the 
Leviathan, for $75,866 allegedly due 
him from the Transoceanic Corp. indi- 
cates that he lost out there as director 
because of lobby revelations .. . Goy- 
ernor-elect Pollard of Virginia, who 
spent $20,598.52 on his campaign, says 
there will be no “candy colonels” on 
his staff . . . Christmas savings to the 
amount of about $600,000,000 distribut- 
ed by more than 8,000 banks were wel- 
comed by about 9,000,000 persons, some 
of whom had been bitten ‘by Wall 
Street . . . Dr. Mayo of clinical fame 
refuses to attend a play dealing with 
his profession .. . One out of every 
four Chicago weddings winds up ii 
the divorce courts .. . Lindy’s new 
speed plane has been given the s:me 
license number as his old “Spirit of St. 
Louis” ... The revised prayer book 
now used in the Protestant Episcopal 
church omits “obey” for the bride but 
makes it up for the bridegroom }) 
eliminating his customary “With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow”... 
Nearly 2,200 vehicles were towed oul 
of the Hudson tunnels in one year 
The charge is 45, which goes to )pa) 
for the tunnels ... A gray wolf caught 
in a trap in Algonquin Park, Ontario, 
Canada, dragged the trap 27 miles !) 
fore dying ...A 17-year-old office }0) 
got his chance by drawing the picture 
of Clemenceau which graced an «(!! 
torial page of the New York Telegr:! 
Plumbers haven’t anything 

the Pasadena fire company which «l- 
rived at the scene of the blaze wit!ou! 
the wrench to turn on the water. . 
Current simile: As flat as a Christ): 
savings account on Christmas ev: 


tin 
_ 


Most girls use make-up because t!¢ 
haven’t the face to go without it. 
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Tailor Who Became President 


Andrew Johnson, Who Fought the “Aristocrats” Tooth and Nail, 
Rose, Like Lincoln, from Poverty and Obscurity 


NDREW JOHNSON, 17th presi- 
A dent of the United States—the 

only man in American history 
who attained all four kinds of office 
under the Constitution, viz. legislative, 
judicial, military and-executive, and was 
both vice president and president. Also 
the only president who later served as 
senator! 

Known as the “Tailor,” Johnson was 
military governor of Tennessee when he 
was nominated for vice president with 
Abraham Lincoln, the “Rail splitter,” 
at the Baltimore convention in 1864. 

“What will the aristocrats do with a 
rail splitter for president and a tailor 
for viee president?” he cynically re- 
marked on that occasion. Johnson 
worshiped Lincoln unselfishly as a 
hero and did everything in his power 
to carry on Lincoln’s work after the 
assassination. 

Like Lincoln, Andy (as the martyred 
president called him) came of poor 
parents. He was born at Raleigh, N. C., 
in 1808. His mother, at a loss to know 
what name to give him, accepted the 
suggestion of a friend and named him 


“Andrew Jackson Johnson.” Later, 
however, the “Jackson” was dropped. 
Strange enough, democratic Andrew 


Jackson’s slogan that the Union must 
be preserved, later became Johnson’s 
religion. He preached it from his tailor’s 
bench to the White House. 

Yes, Andy was a tailor. His father 
died when he was only five years old 
and his mother in straitened circum- 
stances bound him out with his brother. 
Andy, a tailor’s apprentice, became ex- 
pert at the trade, but after serving six 
of the eight years he ran away. Later 
he returned, settled up. with the tailor, 
packed his mother and his new step- 
father with their few belongings in a 
one-horse wagon and migrated to Ten- 
nessee. 

Johnson had many exciting battles in 
Tennessee while running for office in 
that state where he served as alderman, 
inayor, state representative, senator 
and governor. He seemed to enjoy being 
heckled in his public speeches, for it 
gave him a chance for a stinging retort 
which would win over the crowd to 
him more than ever. In the United 
States Senate Johnson showed his met- 
tle when in 1860, as the only remaining 
Southern senator, he made his epoch- 
inaking speech for the Union. 

Lincoln thought so much of Johnson 
that he made him military governor of 
Tennessee to hold that state for the 
Union. In 1864 Johnson was elected 
vice president under Lincoln and in 
April of the following year succeeded 
to the presidency upon Lincoln’s death. 
Then Johnson’s troubles began in 
earnest. His political enemies grew 
until they had a two-thirds majority in 
Congress. 

In order to prevent Johnson from 
firing Secretary of War Stanton, Con- 
gress passed an act providing that the 








Ten Dollars Reward. 


AN AWAY from the Subscriber, on the 
night of the 15th instant, two spprentice 
pop, 18 legally bound, named WILLIAM aud AN 
EW JOHNSON The former is of a dark 
complexion, black hair, eyes, and habits. They 
are much of a beight, about 5 fect 4 or 5 inchea 
The latter is very fleshy freckled face, light hair, 
and fair complexion. They went off with two 
other ap Per rentices, advertised by Messrs Wm. 
& Chas. Fowler When they went away, they 
were well clad—blue- cloth coats, light colored 
homespun coats, and new bats, the muker’s name 
in the-crown of the hats, is Theodore Clark. 1 
will pay the above Reward to any person who 
will deliver said apprentices to me in Raleigh, or 
I will give the above Reward for Andrew John- 
son alone 
All persons are cautioned against harboring or 
—. said apprentices, on pain of being 


prosceute 
JAMES J. SELBY, Tailor. 
Raleigh, N.C. Jane 24, 1824 26 Jt 


From Frank Presbrey’'s ‘‘History and 
Development of Advertising’’ 











Newspaper advertisement offering reward for 
the capture of a future president. 


president could not remove any of his 
cabinet secretaries. But Johnson fired 
Stanton nevertheless—thus bringing 
impeachment on his head. Congress, 
however, lacked one vote of convicting 
Andy and when Grant became presi- 
dent he indignantly wiped the statute 
from the books. In 1926 the Supreme 
Court vindicated Johnson by saying he 
was entirely within his rights, his ac- 
cusers in error. 

Johnson was stricken with cholera 
in 1873 and lived only two years after. 
Elected to Congress again in 1874, he 
made only one speech in the Senate— 
bitter attack on his enemies. During 
his illness he wrote the following which 
was found among his papers after his 
death, 


All seems gloom and despair. I have 
performed my duty to my God, my country, 
and my family. I have nothing to fear. 
Approaching death to me is the mere shad- 
ow of God’s protecting wing. Beneath it 
I feel almost sacred. Here I know no evil 
can come; there I will rest in quiet and 
peace beyond the reach of calumny’s poison- 
ed shaft, the influence of envy and jealous 
enemies, where treason and traitors in state, 
blacksliders and hypocrites in church can 
have no place; where the great fact will be 
realized that God is truth and gratitude 
is the highest attribute of man. 


-— 
_ 





Restaurants don’t throw away their stale 
bread. The proof of that is in the pudding. 
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_Location, Rates and Service 


FORREST | 
HOTEL 


49th Street, just West of B’way 
NEW YORK 


Every Room Has Ba‘h, Shower and Icewater 
at $3.00 up! 


UL OTM WLLL LULA LR LALLA 


WM. F. THOMANN, MGR. 





$10,000 for loss of life, hands. feet or eyesight 


doctor and hospital bills 
Pedestrian and many common accidents. 
common sicknesses, including typhoid, 


$10,000 


Protection Against 


ACCIDENT 


SICKNESS 
only $10. year ccm. 


Men, Women, 16 to 70 Accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Policy Pays 

Many 
$25 Weekly benefits, pays 
Covers Automobile, Travel. 
Covers many 
appendix opera- 
etc. Largest and oldest ex- 


unusual protecting clauses. 


tion, lobar pneumonia, etc., 


clusive Health and Accident Insurance Company. Don't 


delay, you may be next to meet sickness or accident 
Mail coupon today for free descriptive literature. 


North American Accident Insurance Co. 
382 Bonnell Bidg., 


of 7 
Newark, N. J. \‘ a 
Name 
Address 


City and State ......... 
AGENTS WANTED fer Local Territory 











WANT THIS JOB? 


$1700 to $2700 a Year 
City Postoffice Clerks- 
Railway Postal Clerks 
Men 18 to 45 
Steady Work Paid Vacation 
Write immediately for FREE list 
of positions — full particulars 
telling how to get a position. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. F 303 Rochester, N. Y. 


'NOJOKE TO BE DEAF 


-Every Deat Person Knows That 


dinpeke pee ter being deaf for 25 years, 
we e ut petiaciol Ears = 
"eee them wad 


el, 
oa 













po 
Ay me a 
t& patendbow!maks wediested Rar Drum 
GEO.P. WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. one 





Substantial Advance Bovnlsies 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing to write erther 
the words or music for songs may submit 
work for free examination and advice 
Paster aperience unnecessary. New demand 
create ‘Talking Pictures’’. fully de 
scribed 4 our free Write for it 
Today—Newcomer Associates 

735 Earle Building. New York, N. Y. 


‘(LEAR VELVETY SKIN 


can be yours by proper cleans- 











ing. The right soap to ask for is 
R nol 
ny of the other sex? Stop being shy of Gransets Conquer 

the’ coarse i of your superiors. Be cheerful and con- 

© tutwure! Your faults easily overcome so 

book. 


**Shame on you!’’ Are you nervous, embarrassed in com- 
= can enjoy 4 s the fullest. Send 25c for this amazing 








ICHARD SLAC KSTONE, s- 1212 FLATIRON BLDG.., . NEW Y YORK 
A new pro- 
Become a Foot Correctionist ‘." 


nor chiropod All the trade you can attend to; many 
are making 000 to $10,000 yearly: easy terms for train- 
ing by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, 
no agency or soliciting. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mase. 





Pay $35 to $70 weekly. Men, Women, 
Home or else Big List 


18-55. 
and “How to Qualifee mailed Free. 
rite instructicn Bureau, 1 St. Louls, Mo. 








Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you te be 
Ft, 0, @ 7! -y Go 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn, 


ON the NEWSSTANDS [0.00 5e0cr 
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now on sale on the newsstands. Any news dealer will supply you. 
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The “Jayhawkers” of Kansas 


Much Confusion Shrouds the Manner in Which This State 
(Alias the Sunflower State) Received Its Odd Name 


HE people of Kansas _ received 
[tse nickname, “jayhawkers,” dur- 

ing the guerrilla warfare waged 
between bands of free-soil and pro- 
slavery men just before and during the 
Civil war. Previously “jayhawker” 
seems to have been used in the sense 
of a bandit, freebooter or irregular sol- 
dier. At first the term was applied to 
both the border ruffians and the anti- 
slavery men, but gradually it became 
fixed on the latter. : 

In 1858 A. D. Richardson wrote as fol- 
lows in “Beyond the Mississippi”: 
“Found all the settlers justifying the 
Jayhawkers, a name universally applied 
to [James] Montgomery’s men, from 
the celerity of their movements and 
their habit of suddenly pouncing upon 
an enemy.” Montgomery was one of 
the anti-slavery leaders. : In Septem- 
ber, 1861, Charles R. Jennison was com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel of the 
Seventh Kansas Cavalry, a regiment 
which became famous as “Jennison’s 
Jayhawkers.” Gradually the nickname 
was extended to embrace any inhabit- 
ant of Kansas. 

Just how “jayhawker” acquired its 
earlier meaning, one who plunders, is 
not definitely known. The Kansas His- 
torical- Society mentions the fact that 
the term is supposed to have been used 
by Houston’s troops during the war for 
Texan independence. M. Schele de 
Vere in 1871 supposed that “jayhawk- 
er” was coined by convicts in Australia 
and imported by way of California. 
Alexander Majors in “Seventy Years on 
the Frontier” says the name “jayhawk- 
ers” was adopted playfully by a party 
which started for California on April 
5, 1849, from Galesburg, III. 

The New York World discussed the 
origin of the term as early as Jan. 8, 
1862. That paper, quoting the Leaven- 
worth Conservative, stated that the 


term was first applied to Col. Jennison - 


himself, who was from New York. He 
was called the “Gay Yorker” because of 
his restive habits. His men were called 
“Gay Yorkers” and as the word traveled 
it underwent many changes, finally be- 
coming crystalized as “jayhawkers.” 
This theory is disposed of by the fact 
that the term was previously applied 
to Montgomery’s men. 

A curious story sometimes referred 
to as a tradition, is often told by Kan- 
sas writers. In 1856, according to the 
story, an Irishman named Pat Devlin 
rode into Osawatomie with his horse 
heavily laden with booty. When his 
neighbors asked how he obtained the 
goods, Pat replied: “I jayhawked them.” 
Upon being asked to explain what he 
meant, the Irishman said that he ob- 
tained the booty in the same manner 
that the jayhawk, an Irish bird of prey, 


made its living. Pat became known in' 


the community as the “Jayhawker,” and 
upon the outbreak of the Civil war en- 
listed in Jennison’s regiment, which 
became known as the “Jayhawkers.” - 


There are several obvious objections 
to this story, aside from the fact that it 
lacks authenticity and smacks too much 
of fiction. The word “jayhawker,” it 
is quite well established, was in use 
before’ 1856. There is no bird known 
as the jayhawk, either in this country 
or in Ireland, although the name has 
since been given to a Western spider 
or tarantula. In a letter to the author 
the director*of the National Museum of 
Ireland says: “I have never heard the 
word “jayhawk,” nor can I find any rec- 
ord of it, and there is certainly no hawk 
in Ireland at the present time known 
by that name. I have referred the mat- 
ter to Mr. C. B. Moffat, our leading 
ornithologist, and the word is unknown 
to him also.” 

Notwithstanding these facts, there is 
a general feeling that the word may 
have been suggested somehow by the 
habit of a predatory bird. Richardson, 
in the excerpt quoted above, says: the 
jayhawkers were so called from their 
quick movements and their habit of 
‘“pouncing upon an enemy,” which im- 
plies a comparison to a predatory crea- 
ture capturing its victim. The name 
may have been derived from' a combi- 
nation of the names of the blue jay and 
the sparrow hawk, both of which are 
plunderers. 


-— 
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FISH BEAR LIVING YOUNG 


Many fishes give birth to living young. 
There are three general types of re- 
production among fishes—oviparous, 
viviparous and ovoviviparous. Each of 
these types has many minor character- 
istics in the fertilization, deposition 
and development of the eggs. The great 
majority of fishes are oviparous and lay 
their eggs in the water, where they are 
fertilized externally by the males. But 
some species, in fact some entire fami- 


33 YEARS AGO 


The Pathfinder Said 














German government proposes an inter- 
national postage stamp. 


Patent on the Berliner carbon microphone 
used on all Bell telephones is declared void. 
Prince of Monaco invents a fish trap. 

Eugene V. Debs is convicted of con- 
tempt of court growing out of railway strike 
at Chicago. 

Pope Leo XIII issues a decree putting the 
Knights of Pythias, Odd Fellows and Sons 
of Temperance under a ban. 

John Wannamaker has the largest life in- 
surance policy—$1,500,000, 

Automatic gallows~is used to execute a 
man at Wetherfield, Conn., when the con- 
demned stepped on the platform his weight 
started a flow of water beneath, which in 
turn sprung the trap. . 

Britain’s new 15,000-ton battleship is hail- 
ed as the world’s largest, 

Capt. Dreyfus is accused of selling French 

ry secrets to Germany. 
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A wayside shrine by the side of a snow- 


covered road, cold in the icy air of the 
Bavarian Alps. 
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lies, are viviparous and produce living 
young from within the body. 

However, most so-called viviparous 
fishes are really ovoviviparous, namely 
living young are produced from eggs 
fertilized by copulation and retained 
within the body during their develop. 
ment, but without forming an attach- 
ment to the oviduct through which 
nourishment is derived from the mother. 
In this class are most of the rays, as 
well as numerous members of several 
other families. 

The true viviparous fishes, such as 
the moonfishes, Mexican swordtails, 
surf fishes, guppies and the common 
top minnows, not only give birth to 
living young hatched from eggs ferti- 
lized by copulation, but the young are 
nourished within the body through 
placental connection with the mother 
Female swordtails have been known to 
produce as many as 100 young at a 
birth. The young are capable of taking 
care of themselves immediately and in 
most cases they must seek shelter from 
their cannibalistic mothers who try to 
devour them. 


-~ 


KEYHOLE IN COURT 


A keyhole was introduced in evidence 
in connection with a divorce case in 
a London court. Since observations 
made through a keyhole were used as 
evidence and sin¢e the keyhole in ques- 
tion was in a door the judge insisted 
that the entire door be brought into 
court so that the jury could see for 
themselves. 
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UNREPOSE PROSE 


If a cat doth meet a cat upon a garden 
wall, and if a cat doth greet a cat, O need 
they both to squall? Every Tommy has 
his Tabby waiting on the wall, and yet he 
welcomes her approach by an unearthly 
yawl. And if a kitten wish to court upo? 
the garden wall, why don’t he sit and 
sweetly smile, and not stand up and baw), 
and lift his precious back up high and show 
his teeth and moan, as if ’twere colic mor 
than love that made that fellow groan! 

















To All National Advertisers 


| The Pathfinder, Liberty, The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s and The 
Literary Digest are the only National Weekly Magazines having more 
| than one million circulation. 














In the distribution of circulation of all of these, excepting 
x The Pathfinder, there is general similarity. All of the others 
| show a preponderance of circulation in the larger centers 
of population. Only The Pathfinder of this “Big Five’ has 


a large percentage of its circulation in Small Towns. 
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The chart shows the distribution of the population of 
the United States by sizes of population centers. Super- 
imposed on this is a graphical representation of the dis- 

tribution of circulations of The Pathfinder and Liberty in the 








same population centers. 









Many advertisers use Farm papers to satisfy the necessity for 
increased coverage as indicated by the large unshaded portion of 
the pillar representing population in towns of less than 2500 pop- 
ulation and on farms. The _ relatively large unshaded portion of 
the pillar representing population in towns of over 500,000 popula- 
tion may be covered by Metropolitan Newspapers. A word to your sec- 
retary will bring you a chart showing The Pathfinder’s circulation distri- 
bution compared with that of any other of the “Big Five.” 
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Latest Fashions 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 


Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Fall and Winter Book of Fashions, 16c. 








AROUND THE HOME [L 





POPULARITY OF PEWTER 


If we rave about pewter from time 
to time in these columns it is because 
we grow more and more enthusiastic 
about it and its perfect adaptability to 
use both in the modern home and the 
early American. Because of its compo- 
sition and the fact that “they” are 
gradually working out a great deal of 
the lead in pewter, it becomes a very 
practical substitute for silver in many 
homes. It doesn’t require the care that 
silver demands and it has a richness 
and mellow air that makes it charming 
in all surroundings. 

Denmark is turning out some of our 
loveliest designs and their workman- 
ship is just as perfect as that of the 
finest piece of silver—showing their 
great care and originality of design. 
American pewter of the modern type 
has gone more the way of early Amer- 
ican—taking for inspiration the por- 
ringers, candlesticks, plates and tea 
service of our ancestors. It is worth 
our attention and, if time permits a 
little trip to some of the shops showing 
modern and antique reproduction pew- 
ter, we will be agreeably enlightened 
at the strides present-day workers in 
this humble metal have made. 


SNUGGLE RUGS FOR ALL AGES 


The “snuggle rug” has found favor 
with grown-ups as well as babies—or, 
rather, the mothers of babies. These 
rugs are equipped with zipper fasten- 
ers. The feet and legs are placed in- 
side and—zip!—the rug is made secure 
around the body. Oldsters are using 
this protection from the cold on auto 
trips—especially in rumble _ seats— 
watching football games etc., and zip- 
per blankets are so handy for getting 
baby ready for his airing. 


TILED TABLES 


Tiled tables of Spanish or Italian de- 
sign are convenient for the smoker, 
for coffee or for serving tea. They come 
in various sizes, from two tiles to four, 
six or eight. They have hand wrought 
iron bases, are firm and seem to fill 
a need in some homes, for something 
that will not topple over. Something 
for the Christmas list? 


BROTHER-AND-SISTER SUITS 


These little brother and sister suits 
of jersey are lifted out of the ordinary 
by the diminutive roosters embroider- 
ed in brilliant cross stitch on the sweat- 
er borders. Practical mothers are dis- 
covering that these suits not only save 
many a penny in laundry bills but are 
a great deal warmer for cold winter 
days. They may be bought in dark 
blue, light blue, red, green, brown and 
tan jersey, also in pastel shades. The 
roosters are to be found in any em- 
broidery or pattern book—chickens, 
elephants, giraffes or ducks may be used 
—or a whole parade if mother has the 
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A Touch of Embroidery 


patience. As they are inexpensive it 
is wise to have several suits—two dark- 
er ones for play and a lighter one for 
dress-up occasions and a different ani- 
mal might be used on each. Sometimes 
mothers dress the little girls in the 
boy’s suits thus avoiding the pantie 
problem which is something, consider. 
ing the dirt that most youngsters seem 
bound to get into. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6578—A simple but attractive garment designed 
for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure 
A 38 inch design requires 449 yards of 32 incch material. 
For contrasting material 42 yard 36 inches wide is 
required. 

6687—Is a ermindy youthful style designed for 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 i bust measure. 38 inch de 

requires 4 yards of 39 inch material. For con- 
trasting material 42 yard 39 inches wide is required, 
cut crosswise. 

6698—A pleasing school frock designed for 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. A_12 year old requires 242 yards of 3 
inch material. To trim with contrasting material °s 
yard of 35 inch material is required, cut crosswise. 

6458—A stylish dress for mature figures with slender 
hips designed for 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 
inches bust measure. A 46 inch design requires 3% 
yards of 39 inch material. 

6330—A simple practical apron model designed for 
small (34-36), medium (38-40), large (42-44), extra 
large (46-48) bust measure. A medium design requires 
25¢ yards of 36 inch material. 

6706—A smart suit for small boys 2, 4 and 6 years. 
A 4 year old requires 1%, yards of 35 inch material. 





For collar, belt and overlap of contrasting material °s 
yard 35 inches wide is required, cut crosswise. 

6399—A practical undergarment designed for small 
(27-29), medium (31-33), sarge (35-37), extra large 
(39-41) waist measure. A medium design requires |'s 
yards of 36 inch material. 


6573—A pleasing daytime model designed for 34, 36 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
requires 342 yards of 39 inch material. For jabot an¢ 
belt of contrasting material cut crosswise 43 yard 39 
inches wide is required. 

6695—A stylish coat model designed for growing girls 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years,’ A 12 year old requires 3%4 yards 
of 39 inch material., To face collar, cuffs and reversed 

ons fronts, as in the s view, with fu 
or fur cloth, requires 54 yard 50 inches wide cut cross- 
wise. To trim as in the large view requires 2°4 yards 
of fur banding 5 inches wide. For lining, 2%4 yards 
35 inches wide is required. - 
6685—A pretty daytime frock designed for 34, 36, ° 
and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design Te 
quires 5 yards of 39 inch material. For collar and belt 
of contrasting material 5g yard is required 39 inches 
wide, cut crosswise. 

6585—A pleasing school frock for growing girls § 
8, 10 and 12 years. A 12 year old requires 2% yards of 
32 inch material with % yard of contrasting mater! 
cut crosswise. 

6691—A pretty morning frock designed for 34, 36. %8 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch desig? 

3% yards of 35 inch material. For collar, be!! 
and sleeve facings of contrasting material 5, yard ° 
inches wide is required, cut crosswise. 

6705—A practical set of garments for infants up to‘ 

age. The set requires 1% yards of mater 
. To finish with bias binding requirt 
1 yard 144 inches wide. 


6514—Is a dainty apron for women of small, medium, 
large or extra large build. A medium design requires 
1% yards of L 
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Seen in the Shops 





SANTA IS COMING 


A visit to the toy department of a 
large New York store shows the many 
things that Santa Claus has for the 
good little boys and girls. For the boys 
there are up-to-date toys, replicas of 
all sorts of motor vehicles; tractors 
that climb, autos, busses, motorcycles 
with sidecars attached, boats of all de- 
scriptions, and airplanes with hangars 
to iit. 

For girls he has doll houses and fur- 
niture of all sorts and descriptions. 
There are pieces of furniture made of 
unfinished wood which may be painted 
to fit the color scheme—beds, dressers, 
tables, chairs etc. Then too there is 
mahogany finished furniture for all 
rooms, even upholstered sofas and 
chairs to match. Lamps, ash stands, 
mirrors, rugs, pictures, in fact almost 
everything that is found in a well fur- 
nished house can be duplicated in doll 
house size. 


Dolls are to be had in many sizes. 
There are ready made clothes for the 
dollies—dresses, coats, hats, purses and 
shoes made in the style of the grownups, 


TIN SCRAP BASKETS 


Scrap baskets of painted tin are espe- 
cially nice for gifts—they come in dull 
and bright colors and have hunting 
scenes, floral designs of French prints 
on their sides. There are also woven 
grass baskets that aren’t as practical as 
the tin but are useful in bedrooms or 
sewing rooms for clothes to be mended, 
scraps to be made into rugs or for chil- 
dren’s smaller toys. 


CANDY BANK 


A new thought for Santa Claus for 
stockings or just under the tree, is a 
tin box of milk chocolate bars resem- 
bling those in the subway machines. 
There is a place for a penny, the lever 
is turned and out drops a bar of candy. 
An interesting way for a youngster to 
save money as the box becomes a bank. 
Fillers may be bought for a dime or so. 
The whole thing costs less than a dollar. 


in 
> 


THAT YULE REACTION 

Your gift’s of sterling quality, 
Quite pure, 

It shows the taste in choice, ’tis true, 
Of connoisseur— 

But faint-smeared price mark proves, 
Without a doubt, 

You only halfway tried to rub it 
Out. 


Your card says, “Peace On Earth— 
Good Will,” 

And shows a shining star 
Above a hill, 

Tis truly a work of tinseled 
Art— 

I wonder what’s the message in 
Your heart? 





-— 
<—-- 





In the old days each meal was opened 
with a prayer but today mother dashes in 
from the club meeting to do it with a can 


opener. 





Deaf Hear Again 
Through | New Aid 


Earpiece No Bigger Than Dime 
Wins Enthusiastic Following 
Ten-Day Free Trial Offer 


After twenty-five years devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of scientific hearing-aids, the 
Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept, 911-P, 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y., has just 
perfected a new model Acousticon that repre- 
sents the greatest advance yet made in the re- 
creation of hearing for the deaf. This latest 
Acousticon is featured by a tiny earpiece no 
bigger than a dime. Through this device sounds 
are clearly and distinctly transmitted to sub- 
normal ears with wonderful benefit to hearing 
and health alike. The makers offer an absolute- 
ly free trial for 10 days to any person who may 
be interested, and a letter will bring one of 
these remarkable aids to your home for a thor- 
ough and convincing test. Send them your 
name and address today! 


Piles Treated 
Without Surgery 


Write For FR FREE Book 


A new instructive book, “ “p iles Treated With- 
out Surgery,” fully illustrated, printed in colors 
and copyrighted, has been published by Dr. 
McCleary, the noted Rectal Specialist, 582 Elms 
Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. In it Doc- 
tor McCleary tells how sufferers from Piles 
can be successfully treated without surgery, 
without the use of chloroform and ether, if 
treatment is taken in time. The McCleary 
treatment has been successfully used for over 
28 years. Over 19,000 cases of rectal trouble 
have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his as- 
sociates. If you suffer with Piles or other rec- 
tal troubles, write Dr. McCleary today for a 
Free copy of this book and their large refer- 
ence list of former patients. All literature sent 
in plain wrapper free and postpaid. 


FEEL DIZZY ? 


ADACHY, bilious, 
constipated? Take NR 
—NATURE'S REMEDY 
tonight. This mild, safe vege- 
table remedy will have you 
feeling fine by morning. 
will enjoy free, thorough 
bowel action without a sign 
of griping or discomfort. 
Safe, mild, purely vegetable 
—at druggists—only 25c. 
A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO. 
Dept. 44-L St. Louis, Mo. 


TO-NIGHT 
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Also called ~Aewny Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk Crust, 
later Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Get rid of it! Don’t 


ive 
up—T a week's 
test of a mild, soothing 
guaranteed treatment, 
which for 30 years has 


Eczema sufferers their “First 
tngnets 5 Write today—a postal will do. 


Address DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
241 Park Sq. Sedalia, Mo. 




















Now there is no reason to suffer 
with Colds, Catarrh, 
Sinus, Hay-Fever 
or any Con- 


BREATHE --rie +O 


Nothing but 


gestion. Ae will reach the 
seat of the trouble. AIR 
»roperly medicated. will relieve 
the affected area and make breath- 
i sy, sleep assured. 

This little KOHU UT’S AIR MEDIC ATOR. carried in I a 

yz or purse like a fountain pen brings relief almost instan 

o 


ur druggist probably has the KOHUT’S AIR MEDICATOR. If a 
have the a t difficulty in getting one, send the price, only $1.50, to 


KOHUT’S AIR MEDICATOR, Boonton, N..J. 
Descriptive folder on request 











NEW MEDICATED SILK ADHESIVE ENDS 


CALLOUSES 3.22%: 


tape stops n instantly, gently absorbs 
corns, pone Dees, reduces bunions. Safe; 
cannot harm flesh. Binding money- 
back guarantee. Send $ y eee 
spool to try at our risk. C “e 
tape Lab., Dent P-i, Burlington, Vermont 
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LUCID INTERVALS 





“1 Want My Ma!” 


Little Patricia Finklestein 
was asleep in her room on the 
second floor when a clap of 
thunder awakened her. An- 
other flash of lightning and a 
b-o-o-mmm_ reverberated all 
through the house and seemed 
to roll under her very bed 
frightening her so that she got 
up and called to her mother 
whe was sleeping downstairs 
with Pa Finklestein. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear,” said 
Ma Finklestein. “God is with 
you and will take care of you.” 

“Please, Mother,” replied Pa- 
tricia, “have daddy come up 
here and stay with God, and 
I’ll come downstairs with you.” 


Buncrust—Old man Rauff- 
snitcher seems deeply interest- 
ed in football. 

Piebust—Sure. He manufac- 
tures splints they use to set 


- broken bones with. 


Waitress—Did you order this 
sundae, sir? 

Customer—What, have I been 
here that long? 


Lyon—Whatcha mean by say- 
ing that Quidnunc wears In- 
dian neckwear? 

Baer—Bow tie and arrow 
collar. 


Mr. Bold—I’m a _ self-made 


man. 
Mrs. Bolder—Well, I’m a self- 
made widow. 





Eph—Yo’ done made a bad 
break in referrin’ to dat woman 
as a old he». 

Mose—How come? 

Eph—Waal, she must be a 
prominent woman. Ah see dat 
she has been invited to lay a-ah 
cornerstone. 


Speedmore—I was struck by 
the beauty of this town. 

Slowboy—You shouldn’t get 
so familiar with her. 


Teacher—Johnny, why does 
Missouri stand at the head of 
mule raising in the United 
States? 

Johnny—Because the other 
end is too dangerous. 








\ 


o \h) 
i nh 


Customer—Are your oranges 
“six for a quarter”? 

Dealer—No, sir—five cents 
straight. 

Customer (maliciously) — 
Then give me a half dozen and 
remember to wrap each sepa- 
rately. 


Mrs. Blabber—You’re looking 
very happy this morning. Have 
you had good news? 

Mrs. Gabber—Just wonder- 
ful. My husband has just had 
a nervous breakdown and we’re 
going to Florida for the win- 
ter. 


“Can your baby sister talk 
yet?” 

“She doesn’t need to. She 
has only to yell and she gets 
what she wants.” 


Comeback—Oh, my, I’ve got 
the worst case of indigestion 
from eating in that lunch room. 

Asker—Why, what do ‘you 
suppose it was you ate that 
caused it? 

Comeback—It’s that old Mex- 
ican jumping bean soup—I can 
feel them jumping yet. 


“Does that story you are 
reading end in a modern way?” 

“Yes, they are married and 
live happily thereafter for a 
few months.” 


Editor—Did you get the 
speeches at the Anti-Noise So- 
ciety meeting? 

Reporter—No, the delegates 
made such a noise I couldn’t 
hear a word. 


Lovey—But the man I marry 
must be brave and daring. 

Dovey—Well, don’t I wait for 
my street car every day in a 
safety zone. 


Humperdinck — Heard any- 
thing from your mother-in-law 
lately? 

Picklesimmer—Not since she 
ordered me out of my house. 


Ma—Do you think, dear, that 
young Piffle’s attentions are to 
be taken seriously? 

Lu—yYes, Mother. Only last 
night he asked me if I snored. 
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Cowboy Joe—So you rode in 
a rumble seat last night? 

Cowboy Jim—Yeh, and be- 
lieve me, I'll be glad to get 
back on a horse again. 


Xydas—lIt’s a good thing for 
MacStingy that he works for 
the government. He’s in bed 
two months every year. 

Yazge—Yes, he manages to 
draw his full 30 days sick leave 
and he also stays in bed during 
his 30 days annual leave in or- 
der to save living expenses. 


“I don’t like Bob. Last night 
I wanted to show him how well 
I could whistle, and when I 
puckered my lips real nice—” 

“Well, what then?” 

“He let me whistle.” 


Ripley—They call her Frigid- 
aire—she’s so cold. 


Hix—But here’s one boy 


who’s de-frosted her. 





New Washerwoman— How 
many am dere in yoh family, 
Missus? 

Mrs. Newday—Oh, I have six 
children but they are all girls 
and grown, so the wash will be 
very light. 


Mrs. Twitter—Let’s go to the 
concert tonight. 

Mrs. Chatter—No, I’ve got a 
cold. I really can’t talk above 
a whisper. 


Swett—How did you enjoy 
your auto trip? 

Moore—Fine. My wife drove 
by remote control and all I had 
to do was feed the gas and 
steer the car. 


Mrs. Toodeloo—Darling, how 
could you live without me? 
Toodeloo—Cheaper. 


Young Suitor—Mr. Coldfax, I 
love your daughter more than 
words can tell. 

Pa Coldfax—Well, maybe you 
can state it in figures. 


Watt—But your wife said 
she’d forgive and forget. 

Howe—Yes, she forgot she’d 
forgiven. ; 


“So your son is reading |aw 
Does he make much progress” 

“Tll say he does! He can 
read the statutes almost as fay, 
as they are passed.” 


Antonio—I wonder why it js 
that fat men are always good 
natured? 

Pistachio—Probably because 
it takes them so long to get mad 
clear through. 


Shrimp—I’m going to have a 
row with Wiggins about that 
record he’s always playing. 

Lobsterpot—Well, there’s two 
sides to that. 

Shrimp—Yes, but he never 
plays the other one, 


“Is there any danger in dye- 
ing one’s hair and whiskers?” 

“You bet there is! My uncle 
did that once and within three 
months he was married to a 
widow with four children.” 


Quizz—Do you believe the 
story of that talkative Balaam’s 
ass? 

Quip—Sure, after I found out 
it was a female. 


MacScot had seen better days 
and his friend Eddie wanted 
to help him in a small way. 
“For old time’s sake, Mac,” 
said Eddie, “take this money. 
After all, what’s a dollar among 
friends?” 

Mac looked at Eddie with J 
gratitude and said: “Say, Eddie, 
if that’s the way you feel, can't 
you make it two?” 


Asker—I wonder how it feels 
to be around where the ther- 
mometer goes down to 50 be- 
low zero? 

Teller—Tell Miss Oldone that 
she is beginning to show her 
age and you'll find out. 








They were sitting on the sofé 
petting when the light went ow! 
“Darling,” he whispered, “I've 
been to electrical school, so ! 
can fix that fuse.” 

“But,” she sighed, “why do 
you want to talk shop tonight? 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
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AGENTS 


GOOD ‘PAY EVERY DAY Rawleigh’s Way; over 7000 
know it’s true; they own and boss their i 
many $8000 yearly, others $10,000, one man $17,5 
Rawleigh offers you same opportunity; no Sapert@uns 
necessary; ractically no capital; Rawleigh supplies 
everything from 4 immense factories; 7 big branches; 
no similar pat as big; established 40 years; re- 
sources $17,000,000; 4 distinct lines; nearly 200 home 
necessities; id products, soaps, toilet preparations, 
stocks, poultry supplies; annual sales over 36,000,000; 
sell, repeat on merit; get our wonderful proposition; 
it’s free—may fix you for life. Rawleigh Company, 
Dept. H-12 PAT., Freeport. 


SALESMEN—You make $130 monthly selling only one 
$10 accident-sickness policy a day! Policy pays $10,- 
000 death, $25 weekly benefit. Full or spare time. Tre- 
mendous nd. $100,000 guarantee with state. Leads 
furnished from our direct newspaper advertising cam- 
paign. Write quick for territory and special contract. 
Underwriters, 1005 Wallach Blidg., Newark, N. J. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, making Sparkling Glass 
Name and Number te % Checkerboards, Signs. Big 
book and sample free. . Palmer, 546, Wooster, Ohio. 


POLMET POLISHING ar ims all metals; gets 
enthusiastic attention; sells fast at 25c; sample free. 
Gale Co., 92 Edinboro 8t., Boston, Mass. 


$12.00 DAILY POSSIBLE selling new tablecloth. Washes 
a oilcloth. No laundering. Free samples. Jones, 
2 N. Clark, Chicago. 


= GENTS, GOLD SIGN LETTERS for store windows, 
500% profit. Free samples. Metallic Letter Co., 423 
N. Clark, Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA yg Ang BEADS ociling 7 Re .. 
cakes. Agents coining money. Big p anes 
Free. Mission Factory O, 2328 W. Pico, Ls Semten. Cali 
AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. Sell Mendets, 
a patented patch for instantly mending leaks in ali 
utensils. Sample package M on Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. 
$1500 INSURANCE Basie $1.00 yearly. Sell 
man and woman. Big profits. Establish life inoue. 
United States Registry, “yOwnsend & Superior, Desk 15, 
Chicago. 
GET OUR FREE SAMPLE CASE—Toilet Articles, Mlavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RD, St. Louis, Mo. 
































CUTTING CAMP COMEDY 
This happened in Kelly Field, Tex. dur- 
ing the late war. Ninety thousand men 
had been shipped to this camp, conditions 
were not so good, there being a sad lack 
of water, uniforms, and even soap. This 
camp had formerly been a cotton field, and 
the milling around of many feet had pul- 
verized the dirt till it was like soot, which, 
blown around by the winds, clung tena- 
ciouly to the rookies’ faces. In spite of 
lack of uniforms, lack of water and soap, 
etc., the general decided to hold an in- 


spection. Coming along the ranks of the 
civilian clad rookies, he spied one soldier 
with an unusually dirty, unshaven face. 


Striding pompously up to the miscreant, 
the general ran his hand over the soldier’s 
face, and exclaimed, “Ha, ha! no shave!” 
With a foolish grin on his face the rookie 
replied, “He, he! no razor!” 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY, Men-Women, 18-55, quali- 
fy for Government Positions. $125-$250 Month. Steady. 
Paid Vacations. Common education. Thousands need- 
ed yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 260, St. Louis, 





HUNTING HOUNDS 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, High Class Fur Find- 
a trained and untrained, cheap, trial; Literature 
xie FM10, Herrick, Illinois. 


ae STRUCTION 


you Too c Success is not a Will-o-the- 
wisp. It’s ‘i pt how; then doing it. Get rid 
of Fear, Worry, Timidity. Right ~~ s wr 
by right action. Learn how. Not book, 
lecture, but a simple, practical, personal method. “2 
it work for you. It wi us prove it. Just send 
your story for personal instruction and $1.00 to Success 
Builders, Box 276, Denver, Colo. 


WORK FOR “UNCLE gate” Steady jobs. $105.00— 
$280.00 month. Sample examination coaching Free. 
Write 7. a anklin Institute, Dept. E27, 
Rochester. N._Y. 

















INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un 
Pe 15 eee Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 Enright, 


INVENTIONS WANTED—Pa' — Gapeientet. If you 
eS ee a ae Hartley, Box 928, 











MEDICAL 





BABY CHICKS 


HELM’S ACCREDITED CHICKS—Highest Quality— 
Lowest Prices. Old Established Hatc Seventeen 
Breeds. Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis . 





ee yg overcome or no pay. 
perba to 


help s 
Pipe, Snuff. Treatmen 
successf: 


Costs $2. Chewing 
ul. Superba Co., L89, Baltimore, Md. 





BIBLE PROPHECY 


ELJAH COMING BEFORE CHRIST. Wonderful Book 
t Pr iddo Mission, Rochester, Ne 
a AND MAGAZINES 
HOLLYWOOD SLANGUAGE. A snappy hip pocket 
movie dictionary. Over four hundred definitions, in- 
cluding latest Hollywood slang. Just out. Thirty- 
five cents. Studio Novelty Press, 1814 Irving Street, 

r 











BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


OLD VIRGINIA BUCKWHEAT FLOUR. Send Dollar 
Bill for t H Marion, Va. 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES rented, sold and 
exchanged. Catalog Free. (Courses bought.) Lee 
Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama. 
FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY of California small 
suburban f: near established communities yield 
ood incomes. Ideal climate for fruit and poultry. 
priced lands, easy terms. Efficient market- 
ing organizations at your ee You can work out- 
doors all the year. a s rae se. goes. schools and city 
comforts in country h Fe Railway has 
no Jand to sell but oflers. on information service to 
help you get right location. Write for illustrated San 
—— Valley folder and our farm paper, “The 
” free for six months. C. L. Seagraves, General 
Colonization Seent, Santa Fe Railway, 902 Railway 
Exchange, Chicag 
OWN A PARM - ‘Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or easy terms. 
Free literature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 107 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, artioulars free. Real Estate Salesman 

: D' 
FILMS, To AND DEVELOPING 


KODAK PILMS—Special trial offer; your next kodak 
i. _ “Sreloned 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, 

2016 St. James Ave.. Cincinnati, 
FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


ALL WOOL BLUE SERGE SUITS, $14.95. Write for 
ae. Not sold thru agents. MacHenry Serge Co., 
1719 Ni ve.. timor d. 


























FUR FARMING 





CANCER MY SPECIALTY for eighteen years. Use no 

knife or radium. Write for free fitiustrated booklet. 
Dr. Williams” Sanatorium, 525 University Ave., 8. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply sverything—Produets, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT.1-18 Pat, FREEPORT, ILL. 

















ee 


VISCOSE METHOD 


Corrects Leg Troubles 


Plastic External application gives 
you the new principle endorsed by 
the medical profession the world 
over to stop leg suffering. ““VIS- 
COSE METHOD” reduces LEG 
SWELLING, PHLEBITIS, 
MILK LEG, stops VARICOSE 
VEIN suffering—ECZEMA. New 
Method enables you to positively 
heal leg sores while you work. 
Send for the FREE book. 


DR. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE CO. 


140 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 








ee OF HEART DISEASE, Angina Pectoris, 
h Blood Pressure, Paralysis, Kidney Complaints. 
we will advise ag free, how to obtain prompt 
rmanent relief, without drugs. Walden Institute, 
nickerbocker Building, New York City. 


COUGHS STOPPED OR NO PAY. Write for free book- 
let telling how it is done. Nashville Medicine Co., 
5 Benson Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


PILES—RED a, ae Le 3 84 free. Ad- 








dress 
__OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


YARN: COLORED WOOL FOR RUGS, $1.15 pound. 
Knitting yarn at bargain. Samples Free. H. Bart- 


lett_ (Manufacturer), Box 4, Harmony, Maine. 


UNIVERSAL HEMSTITCHING & PICOTING attach- 
ment. Guaranteed. Pits any stwing machine. The old 
reliable. Over two million users. Prepaid 60c or sent 
c.O.D. Circulars and testimonials free. LaFlesh 
Hemstitchi Co., Dept. dalia. Mo. 
PERSONAL 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE inexpensively overcome, 
without areas. Send address. Dr. H. E. Stokes, 
wk 











_STAMPS, | COINS, _ETC. 
WE PAY $5.00 TO $3,500 EACH for old “U. S. Stamps. 
Porgotten envelopes in your attic may be very valuable. 
Descriptive circular, 10c. Silvermine Stamp Co., Dept. 5, 
New Canaan. Conn. 
2 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 
Coins. Keep Ali old money, it may be very valuable. 
Send 10 cents for new illustrated Coin Value Book. 4x6. 
Guaranteed Cash Prices. 25 years in business. Crarke 
‘oin C vy. Box 30. Le Roy. 
TELEGRAPHY 
LEARN MORSE AND WIRELESS Se ae dan Big sal- 
aries. Tremendous demand. Expenses low earn 
Dodges Institute, Pine St. Val- 














part. Catalog free. 
rais' ndi 





TOBACCO 

LOOK! Five pounds golden yellow smoking tobacco, 
$1.00. Chewing, $1.50. Clark’s River Plantation, 
207, Hazel, Kentucky. 











PROFIT AND PLEASURE In Your Own Business. Free 
piiteratare tells Bnew United States Mink Ranches, 





HELP WANTED—CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” Postoffice Clerks—Car- 
; Tiers—Railway Postal Clerks. ig oe year. Men 
8-45. Sample coaching Pree Write |b immediately. 





Prankli 
HELP WANTED—MALE, FEMALE 





WOMEN TO SEW: Material id to your home. 
hoy ee 
Desk 3, rem, f° a. “40 “ 





RABBITS, ETC. 


STANDARD RABBIT JOURNAL Winchester, Ohio. 
50c year. 2 months 10c. Feather, chicks, brooders, 








circulars. 





MORE U.S. AND FOREIGN 
STATIONS EASY NOW 


bh Radex unique scie A uning. niy 
book of its kind: completely non-technical. 
Helps you correctly set dials on every sta- 
tion in U. S., Canada. Mexico. etc. Applic- 
able D any set. All hour-by-hour chain 
ZA brograms; other helpful features. 
Doubles radio pleasure. Get your 
copy TODAY at any leading 
. news stand or radio store—or 

direct by mail, 25c. 
THE RADEX PRESS, 
1369 E.6St. Cleveland, O. 


Naan 


AT HOME 





in spare time at 


y No or 
e ~—* you, furnish com- 
and su with work. 


rite ‘oan for free t. 
TT Boake Limited 
219 Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 


Census Clerks—File Clerks 


The tabulating of the 1930 Census 

means the appointment of many Gov- 

ernment Clerks. Now is the time to get 

ready. Men—women 18 to 50. $1440 

the first year. Full particulars and list Govern- 

ment Jobs—FREE. ay today sure, Immedi- 
ate action is necessa 

Franklin Institute, Dep't E700, Rochester, N. Y. 











Herbs Bring 


REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbalist Almanac Included—FREE 








MAKE $20 PER 100 Stam nam x on Keychecks. 
Sample and Proposition, tion dhe. ., Cohoes, N. ¥. 





CALUMET HERB CO., Dep. 1A, SOUTH HOLLAND, ILL. 
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No Pain with WECK’S 


Nothing beats WECK’S thousands say. Use it for Boils, 
Posson, Piles, Burns, Chafing, Itching of Eczema, Sores, 
Tired Aohing Feet, and Pimples 

HEALING follows instant RELIEF. Used by Hospitals 
and Prescribed by Doctors. Send 10¢ for trial sample 
and try our $1 Bargain size. Money back on initial or- 
der if not satisfied. Liberal Terms to Agents. 


Chemical Corporation. Hagerstown, Maryland 














~ NEWSCRAX _ 


HAC. 


Senator Smoot says he wouldn’t know a 
bootlegger if he saw one. Some policemen 
and dry agents are like that. 








One of the hig football stars on an-east- 
ern team is credited with wearing out a 
pair of shoes a game. These, of course, are 
charged to the team’s running expenses. 


The poultry trust has been convicted. 
Nothing remains to be done now but to 
sentence the American hen to lay an egg 
a day. 


So President Hoover draws geometrical 
designs while being interviewed! That is 


not surprising in view of his many design- 
ing visitors who angle for favors. 


The army. is to have a more:uniform uni- 
form, but it’1l never be able’to keep a cor- 
poral from trying to look distinctive. 


>. . 
—_— 


“FUNNYGRAPH” RECORD 


Sometimes the opposite sides of a double 
phonograph record make a funny combina- 
tion, to wit thése current ‘hits: a 
“You Were: Meant for Me” 

“Why Bring That Up?” 

“What Will I Do Without You?” 
“Freeze and Melt” 

“I Kiss Your Hand Madam” 

“That’s Music to My Ears” 

“Louise !” 

“Jimmie !” 

“Who’s That Knocking at My Door?” 





“Sam, The Old Accordion Man” 
“I’m in My Seventh Heaven” 


_ “Be Your Age” 


“Oh, Baby, Where Can You Be?” 

“Down Among the Sugar Cane” 

“I Lift Up My Finger and Say, ‘Tweet, 
Tweet” 

“There’s Nothing Else to Do” 

“Somebody Stole My Gal” 

“Blame It On the Moon” 

“I’ve Waited a Lifetime for You” 

“Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life” 

“Was It a Dream?” 

“It All Comes Out in the Wash” 

“Is It Gonna Be Long?” 

“Forever” 

“When the Roll is Called Up Yonder” 

“Throw Out the Life Line” 





- 


A penny won’t buy a‘dapned- thing. 

















for opportunity to 





a Sedan 


Mrs. D. H. Ziler, Lewis J, 


you have them—then answer at once. 


Be prompt. Immediately, without delay, if your answer is correct. 
will be good for $500.00 if you are prompt and win first prize, and tell you why and how we make this 
Just send the numbers of the twin clowns in a letter or on a post 
All cars and other prizes are delivered at our expense, but be prompt. 


unique. advertising offer of free prizes. 
card. That’s all. Send no money. 
*This offer guaranteed by a million-dollar concern. 


FREE PRIZE JUDGE, 510 N. DEARBORN ST., Dept. 339, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Who Else Wants to Win 
jor *1845°? 


and $500 








Seven 6-Cylinder Sedans and Other Prizes Given 


To advertise, we are giving a Nash Sedan, an Oldsmobile Sedan, a De Soto Sedan, a Pontiac Sedan, an Essex 
Sedan, a Whippet Sedan, and a Chevrolet Sedan, all delivered through nearest dealers, not to cost you'a cent. We 
even pay delivery charges—many other prizes, including radios and so forth. 

Link, Margaret Needham, Mrs. M. E. Meadow, Alvin Smith, Charles -. Francis, 
Viola Javins, and numerous others -won sedans through our last offers. 
year through our unique advertising campaigns. 
next few months will award between 300 and 400 prizes through our offers. 


First Find the Twin Clowns! 


The clowns in the border of this advertisement probably will all look exactly alike to you at first glance. 
But they are not all alike. Two—only two—are exactly alike. 
in the color or markings in the hat, collar, nose, or top of the head. Find the twins. Look carefully. Be sure 
You may be the one who will solve this puzzle correctly and qualify 


Win Nash Sedan or $1845.00 Cash 


Just think. There are seven sedans and many other prizes to be awarded in this offer, including 
valuable radios, and so forth, totaling over $7,300.00.* Duplicate prizes paid in case of ties. Surely 
you can win one of these wonderful prizes. 

NO MORE PUZZLES TO SOLVE. No word lists to write or make up—no number puzzles to trace. We 
do this to advertise and expand our business. No cost or obligation. Nothing to buy now, later or ever. 

Anyone who takes an active part in this offer and answers correctly will share in prizes or cash cofnpensations. 


$500.00 For Promptness 


Over 800 prizes awarded in one 
Over $11,000.00 in prizes paid by us in one month, In 


Can you find them? The difference may. be 


I will send you a certificate which 























Here’s the new one for you: 


























